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The  Office  of  Public  Instruction 

f     __  _,  .^^^N^  State  Capitol 

Nancy  Keenan  [^&\  Helena,  Montana  59620 

State  Superintendent  \f^W  (406)  444-3654 


Dear  Friends: 

I  am  especially  honored  to  write  about  the  importance  of  creative  expression  in  our 
schools. 

Sadly,  art  education  does  not  always  get  the  attention  or  support  it  deserves.  Some 
people  see  it  as  a  frill  or  entertainment  but  fail  to  recognize  art  education  as  an 
important  component  in  our  schools'  curriculum. 

Art  education  primarily  produces  works  designed  to  give  us  intellectual  pleasures. 
However,  literature,  the  performing  arts  and  design  can  also  translate  into  future  skills 
that  young  students  need  in  their  courses  of  engineering,  of  technical  writing  and 
communication.  To  paraphrase  Picasso,  "Every  child  is  an  artist.  The  problem  is  how 
to  remain  an  artist  once  he/she  grows  up." 

We  have  a  responsibility  as  parents,  as  teachers,  and  as  administrators,  to  ensure  that 
art  education  is  enhanced  in  our  public  schools.  We  must  seek  ways  to  provide  the 
money  and  to  provide  the  teachers  in  expanding  art  education  in  Montana. 

Art  education  deserves  a  place  in  our  curriculum  and  a  commitment  to  meet  that  goal. 

Sincerely, 


A-Cj^vo^^__^ 


tote) 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

Montana  State  Library 


http://archive.org/details/visualartscurric1988keen 
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Foreword 

There  arc  those  who  recognize  both  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  curriculum 
and  their  power  to  facilitate  learning  in  all  subjects.  Ernest  Boyer*,  in  the 
Carnegie  Report,  recommends  that  all  students  be  required  to  devote  time 
to  fine  arts,  while  decrying  their  neglect  in  our  nation's  schools. 

Currently  Montana  has  minimal  arts  requirements.  However,  now  as  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  is  reassessing  the  accreditation  standards 
through  its  Project  Excellence,  the  Montana  arts  community  will  advocate 
the  basic  nature  of  arts  as  a  foundation  for  all  learning  in  the  classroom. 
Many  parents  and  educators  while  acknowledging  the  dire  necessity  of 
students  acquiring  the  fundamental  skills  of  language  arts  and  mathemat- 
ics, also  assert  that  the  arts,  permeating  the  curriculum,  can  spark  excited 
involvement  in  every  curricular  offering. 

In  1985  a  group  of  citizens  convened  as  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Task  Force 
to  stimulate  the  integration  of  arts  and  humanities  curricula  in  Montana 
schools  by  focusing  on  the  broad-based  advocacy  of  arts  education,  teacher 
training/retraining  and  pilot  projects.  This  Task  Force,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Arts  in  Education  Program,  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Montana 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education  (a  component  of  the  Education  Program  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.)  is 
responsible  for  developing  this  Visual  Arts  Curriculum  Guideline  as  a 
working  tool  for  individual  school  districts  in  developing  a  K-12  sequential 
art  curriculum. 

Each  district  is  encouraged  to  examine  its  curriculum  development  process 
which  will  lead  to  improved  arts  instruction  for  its  students.  Besides 
enriching  the  arts  curriculum,  another  reason  for  focusing  on  creative  arts 
at  this  time  is  our  awareness  of  highly  publicized  research  in  brain  growth, 
learning  styles  and  critical  thinking  which  has  indicated  that  the  types  of 
thinking,  production  and  processing  inherent  in  the  arts  are  critical  to  the 
development  of  all  children. 

In  summary,  this  Guideline  promotes  the  aim  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Task  Force  to  secure  the  basic  right  of  every  child  to  experience  the  arts  in 
their  education  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  We  hope  that 
through  the  arts  Montana  students  will  be  more  completely  educated  and 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  complex  societal  dilemmas  and  opportu- 
nities of  today  and  tomorrow. 

—  Harriett  Meloy, 

former  member  of  the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  and  the 
Helena  School  Board;  active  current  member  of  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Task  Force. 


*  Ernest  Boyer  is  a  nationally  respected  scholar  and  researcher  in  the  area 
of  art  education  and  is  currently  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  He  was  the  senior  author  of  High 
School:  A  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  America  (1983). 
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Introduction 


This  Visual  Arts  Curriculum  Guideline  was  created  to  assist  in- 
dividual school  districts  in  writing  and  developing  a  K-12  se- 
quential visual  art  curriculum.  It  is  not  a  recipe  for  a  visual  arts 
program  nor  does  it  seek  to  endorse  one  curriculum  over 
another;  it  is  a  process  for  the  developmentof  a  curriculum  that 
is  useful  and  appropriate  for  a  school  or  district. 

Since  art  curricula  throughout  Montana  are  frequently 
developed  by  the  individual  art  or  elementary  classroom 
teacher,  they  may  vary  greatly  according  to  the  individual's 
professional  preparation.  However,  state  accreditation 
standards  require  that  the  study  of  the  visual  arts  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  prescribing  the  study  of  art  history,  art 
criticism,  aesthetics  and  production.  This  Guide  is  provided  to 
address  the  subject  matter  of  visual  arts  education  and  the 
ways  that  this  material  can  be  organized  into  curriculum  for  a 
local  district. 

The  Visual  Arts  Curriculum  Guide  is  the  result  of  a  project  that 
brought  together  members  of  Montana's  art  community  in- 
cluding people  from  schools,  communities,  higher  education, 
local  art  centers  /museums,  as  well  as  artists  and  art  teachers. 

This  unusual  effort  began  in  1985  with  the  formation  of  the 
Montana  Arts  and  Humanities  Task  Force  whose  purpose  was 
to  stimulate  the  integration  of  arts  and  humanities  curricula  in 
Montana  schools  by  focusing  on  the  broad-based  advocacy  of 
art  education,  teacher  training/ retraining  and  pilot  projects. 
The  task  force  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
Arts  in  Education  Program,  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  a  component  of  the 
Education  Program  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  (see  position  papers  of  these 
organizations  in  the  appendix). 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  offer  assistance  to 
local  districts  for  improving  the  quality  of  their  visual  art  in- 
struction. You  are  encouraged  to  include  broad-based  commu- 
nity representation  to  help  in  the  art  curriculum  planning  and 
development.  This  process  ensures  a  clarification  of  conviction 
to  the  importance  and  place  of  art  in  the  total  curriculum. 

The  Guide  is  a  working  document  —  a  series  of  checklists  that 
will  outline  a  process  for  a  district  to  follow.  The  Guide  may 
be  used  as  a  checklist  when  working  on  a  5-year  curriculum 
review.  Also,  many  resources  (lists  of  consultants,  bibliogra- 
phies, sample  surveys,  etc.)  are  provided  to  assist  in  the  task. 

The  various  teachers,  administrators,  artists,  parents,  etc.,who 
helped  to  develop  this  Guide  hope  that  it  will  assist  you  in 
improving  art  education  for  the  youth  of  Montana. 
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Comprehensive  Arts  Programs  include:  * 

•  recognition  that  the  arts  are  part  of  basic  education; 

•  experiences  in  all  the  arts  for  all  the  children  (including  the 
special  student,  the  gifted  and  the  physically  challenged); 

•  recognition  of  the  individual  integrity  of  each  art  discipline 
(including  dance,  drama,  music,  and  the  visual  and  literary 
arts); 

•  attention  to  the  commonalities  among  the  arts; 

•  integration  of  the  arts  into  the  total  school  curriculum; 

•  infusion  of  the  arts  into  the  total  school  curriculum; 

•  incorporation  of  all  available  resources  (community,  etc.); 

•  the  development  of  intellectual,  physical,  emotional,  and 
aesthetic  growth  of  children,  and 

•  a  system  for  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating. 


excerpted  from  the  Washington  State  Arts  Curriculum  Guide. 
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What  are  the  Visual  Arts  ? 

The  area  of  creative  expression  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Visual  Arts"  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to: 

•  Painting; 

•  Sculpture; 

•  Drawing; 

•  Printmaking; 

•  Design  Arts  (such  as  fashion  design,  graphic  design, 
industrial  design,  and  interior  design); 

•  Architecture  (including  landscape  architecture  and  ur- 
ban/metropolitan design); 

•  Crafts  (in  media  such  as  clay,  fiber,  glass,  leather,  metal, 
paper,  plastic,  wood,  or  mixed  media); 

•  Photography  (including  holography); 

•  Media  Arts  (such  as  film  and  video),  and 

•  Experimental  Arts  (such  as  performance  art,  conceptual 
art,  new  media  and  new  approaches). 
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"Imagination 

is  greater  than 

knowledge." 


—  Albert  Einstein 
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The  BLUE  pages 

are  examples  of  curriculum 

materials  from  other  school 

districts,  other  states,  and 

other  curriculum  guides. 

The  YELLOW  pages 

at  the  back  of  the  Guide 
make  up  the  Appendix. 

The  GRAY  pages 

at  the  back  of  the  Guide 

(in  the  Appendix) 

are  Excerpts  from  Montana 

School  Accreditation 

Standards  and  Procedures 

Manual,  March  1989. 
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Needs  Assessment 


"There  are  in  the 
human  spirit  those 
experiences  and 
ideas  and  feelings 
that  are  so  elegant, 
so  transcendent, 
so  profound 
that  the  utterances 
we  call  words  cannot 
convey  them. 
They  can  be 
transmitted  only 
through  the  miracle 
of  music  and  dance 
and  visual  arts. 
We  are  connected 
through  the  use  of 
symbols,  both 
through  our  words 
and  the  elegant  crea- 
tion we  call  the  arts. 
Indeed,  we  are 
nourished  by  these 
kinds  of  myths  and 
symbols." 

—  Jessica  Stickney, 

Miles  City  School  Board 

member,  Trustee  of  Miles 

Community  College,  former 

Chair  of  the  Montana  Arts 

Council,  in  a  speech  made  for 

Project  Excellence, 

September  18, 1987. 


It  is  important  that  your  Visual  Arts  Curriculum  is  created  in 
relationship  to  your  local  needs.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  assess 
those  needs  is  to  use  a  survey. 

Target  different  groups  within  your  community  in  order  to 
demonstrate  thoroughness.  Be  sure  to  include: 

•  members  of  professional  organizations, 

•  former  students, 

•  administrators, 

•  parents, 

•  community  leaders, 

•  community  organizations,  and 

•  students. 

The  results  from  this  survey  may  be  used  throughout  the 
process  outlined  in  this  guide  as  you  develop  your  district's 
Visual  Arts  Curriculum.  In  addition,  the  tallying  of  results 
from  this  sort  of  survey  may  be  used  to  develop  a  plan  (both 
long-term  and  short-term)  for  implementation,  improvement, 
and  change  in  your  program. 


Taking  stock  of  the  current  situation  is  the  first  step  of  develop- 
ing an  arts  curriculum  and  an  essential  part  of  learning  what 
changes  must  be  undergone  to  improve  a  district  art  program. 
This  is  what  needs  assessment  is:  an  overview  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 

Consider:    •  Montana  Accreditation  Standards 

•  Montana  High  School  Graduation  Requirements 

•  District  Philosophy  and  Goals 

•  District  Art  Education  Survey 
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Checklist  of  questions  to  ask  about  your  school  or  district: 

•  Is  there  a  K — 12  sequential  art  curriculum? 

•/  Is  there  a  balance  among  the  teaching  of  art  production, 
aesthetics,  art  history,  and  criticism  in  the  art  program? 

•  Is  the  encouragement  of  creative,  original  thinking  a  major 
focus  of  art  experiences? 

•  Is  instruction  about  the  elements  and  principles  of  design 
included  in  the  production  of  art  and  the  response  to  art? 

•  Are  appropriate  facilities  available  to  service  the  art  pro- 
gram, including  special:  •  equipment, 

•  plumbing  and  ventilation,  •  display  areas, 

•  safety  considerations,  •  lighting, 

•  furniture? 

•  Is  art  taught  by  qualified  personnel? 

•  Is  art  in-service  being  provided  for: 

•  classroom  teachers, 

•  art  teachers, 

•  administrators? 

•  Is  the  budget  adequate  to  provide  for  a  quality  art  program? 

\/  Are  the  school  board  and  the  school  administration  well 
versed  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  art  program  and 
the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  art  program? 

1/  Does  the  district  encourage  staff  attendance  at  state  and 
national  art  education  conventions  and  conferences?  Is 
release  time  granted?  Is  financial  assistance  provided? 

•  Does  the  district  distribute  curricula  and/or  guidelines  to 
everyone  in  the  district  who  teaches  art? 
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"When  taught  as 
processes  through- 
out the  curriculum, 
the  arts  bring  a  more 
proper  balance  be- 
tween the  body  and 
the  mind  in  basic 
education/' 


( 


—  Charles  Fowler 

journalist  and  consultant  with 
the  arts,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Visual  Art  Education  Survey  —  Sample 

(adapt  to  your  district's  needs) 

The  visual  art  program  in  our  district  is  going  to  be  reviewed  during  the  school  year.  To  begin  this  process, 
we  need  facts  about  the  art  that  is  being  taught  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and/or  art  specialist  and/or 
anyone  else  who  teaches  art  in  the  school  (aides,  visiting  artists,  etc.).  Please  return  this  survey  to  your  prin- 
cipal by .    Thank  you. 


Type  of  person  completing  this  survey? 


Grade  Level(s)  taught 


□  Visual  Art  Specialist 

□  Volunteer  Aide 

□  Visiting  Artist 

School 


□  Classroom  Teacher 

□  Paid  Aide 

□  other 


Title  of  person  completing  this  survey?  

1 .  Do  you  teach  visual  art  for  at  least  one  hour  each  week?  □  Yes  □  No 
If  you  teach  visual  art  for  more  than  one  hour  each  week, 

explain  on  reverse  of  this  sheet. 

2.  After  a  visual  art  project  or  assignment  is  started  in  class, 

what  is  the  average  amount  of  out-of-class  time  that  students  

must  spend  to  complete  the  project  or  assignment. 

3.  Do  you  have  a  Visual  Art  Curriculum?  □  Yes  □  No 
What  is  the  name  of  this  Visual  Art  Curriculum? 

Do  you  use  this  Visual  Art  Curriculum?  □  Yes  □  No 

If  "No,"  why  not? 

Was  this  Visual  Art  Curriculum  developed  for  your  district?  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  What  other  visual  art  lessons  have  you  taught? 


5.        Where  do  you  find  other  ideas  for  teaching  art  lessons? 


In  addition  to  instruction  in  visual  art  production, 
do  you  include  instruction  in     art  appreciation? 

aesthetics? 

art  history? 


□  Yes 

□  Yes 

□  Yes 


7.  Would  a  written  sequential  Art  Curriculum  help  you  to  teach  art?      QYes 

8.  Has  anyone  ever  evaluated  your  art  instruction?  □  Yes 
If  "Yes,"  who? 


□  No 

□  No 

□  No 

□  No 

□  No 


If  "No,"  why  not? 

9.  Would  you  prefer  all  art  classes  be  taught  by  an  art  teacher? 

10.  Suggestions  or  comments: 


□  Yes 


□  No 
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Visual  Arts  Education  Survey  for  Community  —  Sample 

From  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools 

Dear  Friend  of  the  Arts  in  Education:  Members  of  the  art  staff  for  your  school  district  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  re-writing  the  secondary  art  curriculum.  Your  responses  to  the 
questions  on  this  survey  will  help  us  in  assessing  needs  relative  to  this  effort. 

Occupation Optional:  name 


address 


phone 


1.  Do  you  feel  the  visual  arts  are  nurtured  in  this  community?  □  yes       □  no 

2.  Rate  your  personal  support  for  the  visual  arts  in  this  community. 
^  excellent     □  good     □  fair     □  poor 

3.  If  you  have  lived  outside  the  state,  how  do  you  compare  community  support  for  the 
arts  in  this  community  to  support  for  the  arts  in  other  areas? 

□  excellent     □  good     □  fair     □  poor 

4.  Do  you  feel  art  is  an  important  part  of  the  whole  school  curriculum 

in  the  schools  of  this  community?  □  yes       □  no 

5.  Do  you  feel  informed  about  our  schools'  visual  art  program?  □  yes       □  no 

6.  If  you  have  lived  outside  the  state,  how  do  you  compare  the  secondary  school  art 
program  in  this  community  to  programs  in  other  areas? 

□  excellent     □  good      □  fair     □  poor 

7.  This  community's  high  school  system  currently  requires  that  students 
electing  to  take  art  attend  55-minute  periods  of  art  class  per  day  each 

semester.  Do  you  feel  the  55-minute  period  is  sufficient?  □  yes       □  no 

8.  To  fully  develop  an  individual's  artistic  talents,  the  current  art  staff  feels  a  2-hour  block 
of  time  in  studio  art  classes  would  be  more  effective.  Do  you  feel  the  2-hour  block  of 
time  would  be:      □  too  much     □  just  right     □  not  enough. 

9.  The  junior  high  schools  require  50-minute  periods  of  art  per  day  for 
one-third  of  each  school  year.  Do  you  feel  that  one-third  of 

each  year  is  enough?  □  yes       □  no 
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Visual  Arts  Education  Survey  for  Community  —  Sample 

From  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools     continued  from  page  16 
10.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  art  program  could  be  enhanced? 


11.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  art  program  could  relate  to  and  benefit  from  business 
and  community? 


12.  Please  supply  any  comments  you  have  about: 
a)    administration 


III 

b) 

teaching  staff 

c) 

facilities 

d) 

equipment 

e) 

art  supplies 

f)  reading  materials  /audio  visual  materials 

g)  extensions  (art  center  visits,  community  service,  Art  Club  projects) 
h)  class  size 

i)  55-minute  class  period  in  high  school 

j)  one-third  of  a  year  of  art  per  year  in  junior  high  school 

k)  main  goals  for  art  program  (short  term  and  long  term)  *  aSe  *■' 


Visual  Arts  Education  Survey  for  Community  —  Sample 

From  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools     continued  from  page  17 

13.  If  you  have  a  child  who  is  or  has  been  in  the  secondary  art  program: 
a)   Did  your  child  go  on  to       □  college  art  minor 

□  college  art  major 

□  art  school  or  institute 

□  other  form  of  art  classes 

□  no  further  formal  art  training. 


b)  Rate  how  well  our  school's  secondary  visual  art  program: 

1.  provides  art  experiences  for  present  students     □  excellent  □  good 

2.  informs  students  of  careers  related  to  their 

□  excellent  □  good 

□  excellent  □  good 

□  excellent  □  good 


art  interest 

3.  informs  students  of  post  high  school  training 
in  art 

4.  prepares  college-bound  students  who 
will  not  have  art  in  college 

5.  prepares  students  who  will  major  or  minor 
in  art  in  college 

6.  prepares  students  bound  for  an  art  school 

7.  prepares  students  to  work  in  art 
independently 

8.  prepares  students  to  be  knowledgeable, 
sensitive  viewers  of  art  and  for  making 
informed  decisions  about  art  in  their 
communities 

9.  prepares  students  to  affect  decisions  about 
everyday  visual  surroundings  (highway 
advertisement,  building  design,  home 
environment) 

10.  prepares  students  for  thinking  in 
innovative  ways 


□  excellent    □  good 
J  excellent    □  good 


□  fair  □  poor 

□  fair  □  poor 

□  fair  □  poor 

□  fair  □  poor 

□  fair  □  poor 

□  fair  □  poor 


□  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 


□  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 


□  excellent    □  good 
U  excellent    □  good 


□  fair    □  poor 

□  fair    □  poor 
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□  yes 

□ 

no 

□  yes 

□ 

no 

□  yes 

□ 

no 

□  yes 

□ 

no 

□  yes 

□ 

no 

□  yes 

□ 

no 

Visual  Arts  Education  Survey  for  Students  —  Sample 

From  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools 

Dear  Students  or  Former  Students:  Members  of  the  visual  art  staff  for  this  school  district 
are  currently  in  the  process  of  re-writing  the  secondary  art  curriculum.  Your  responses  to 
the  questions  on  this  survey  will  help  us  in  assessing  needs  relative  to  this  effort. 

PART  I  Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  checking  either  "yes"  or  "no"  in 

the  appropriate  box. 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  your  art  education  experiences 
relate  to  everyday  life? 

2.  Did  your  experiences  in  the  art  program  increase 
your  awareness  of  art? 

3.  Did  the  art  program  help  prepare  you  to  make  better  choices 
as  a  consumer  where  matters  of  taste  are  concerned? 

4.  Have  you  ever  taken  private  art  lessons? 

5.  Are  you  currently  considering  art  as  a  possible 
college  major  or  career  direction? 

6.  Has  some  of  your  education  been  out-of-state? 

PART  II         Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  marking  the  appropriate  box  for 
your  rating. 

1.  Rate  your  understanding  of  the  elements  of 

design,  such  as  line,  texture,  color,  etc.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

2.  Rate  your  understanding  of  the  principles  of 

design  such  as  rhythm,  balance,  dominance,  etc.     □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

3.  Rate  your  ability  to  discuss  your  own  visual 

art  work  with  another  person.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

4.  Rate  your  ability  to  objectively  describe  the 

visual  art  work  of  another  person.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

5.  Rate  your  ability  to  complete  a  personal 

work  of  visual  art.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

6.  Rate  your  appreciation  of  contemporary 

visual  art.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

7.  Rate  your  ability  to  identify  the  art  work  of 

five  well-known  visual  artists.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 
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Visual  Arts  Education  Survey  for  Students  —  Sample 

From  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools    continued  from  page  19 


□  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 


8.  Rate  your  understanding  of  history 
through  visual  art. 

9.  Rate  your  understanding  of  one  print-making 

technique.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

10.  Rate  your  enjoyment  of  the  process  of  making  art.  □  excellent    □  good    □  fair    □  poor 

11.  Rate  the  ability  of  the  visual  art  program  to 
get  you  involved  as  a  person. 


12.  Rate  the  importance  of  visual  art  in  your 
academic  career. 

13.  Rate  how  well  the  visual  art  program  has 
helped  you  to  prepare  for  your  future. 

14.  Rate  your  elementary  visual  art  experiences. 

15.  Rate  your  junior  high  visual  art  experiences. 

16.  Rate  your  high  school  visual  art  experiences 

PART  III 


□  excellent  □  good  □  fair  □  poor 

□  excellent  □  good  □  fair  □  poor 

□  excellent  □  good  □  fair  □  poor 

□  excellent  □  good  □  fair  □  poor 

□  excellent  □  good  □  fair  □  poor 

□  excellent  □  good  □  fair  □  poor 


Please  write  any  additional  comments  or  suggestions  regarding  the  visual 
art  program  or  how  it  might  be  improved.  Former  students,  please  com- 
ment on  whether  the  visual  art  program  helped  you  in  relation  to  post- 
graduation  career  goals. 


PART  IV        Information  on  Respondent  (you  need  not  complete  this  part  if  you  wish  to 
remain  anonymous). 


Name 
Age_ 
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Grade  Level 


elementary  schools  attended: 
junior  high  school  attended:  _ 
high  school  attended: 


Section  2 
Philosophy  and 

Goals 
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Philosophy 


"The  quality  of  life 
is  measured  by  the 
repertory  of  feeling 
that  pervades  it.  Life 
is  rich  if  the  reper- 
tory of  feelings  is 
large  and  the  dis- 
crimination among 
them  fine.  Life  is 
coarse,  brutish,  and 
violent  when  the 
repertory  is  meager 
and  undifferenti- 
ated. Aesthetic 
education's  role  in 
enlightened  cherish- 
ing is  to  enlarge  and 
refine  the  repertory 
of  feeling.  Moral 
reflection,  critical 
thinking,  and 
knowledge  about 
the  world  also  con- 
tribute to  the  en- 
lightenment of  cher- 
ishing, but  aesthetic 
experience  does  its 
work  in  the  domain 
of  feeling,  to  en- 
lighten us  about  the 
nature  of  feeling/' 

—  Harry  S.  Broudy 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of 
Education,  Emeritus,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  from  The  Role  of 
Imagery  in  Learning 


Why  we  teach  art... 

A  philosophy  is  the  synthesis  of  all  learning.  A  philosophy  of 
art  instruction  can  be  formulated  from  the  following  checklist. 
See  the  following  blue  pages  for  sample  philosophies. 

Checklist: 

•  Does  your  school  or  district  have  a  clearly  stated  philoso- 
phy of  art  education? 

•  Does  your  philosophy  include  statements  about  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  the  human  nature  of  man  and  knowledge, 
principles  of  human  development  and  learning  theory? 

•  Does  your  philosophy  give  clear  directions  to  curriculum 
planning? 

•  Is  your  philosophy  consistent  with  the  state  and  district  phi- 
losophies? 

•  Are  goals  and  objectives  consistent  with  the  philosophy? 

•/  Does  the  philosophy  provide  direction  for  selecting  content 
for  instruction?    For  student  evaluation? 

•  Does  the  philosophy  encourage  interaction  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  arts  disciplines  (such  as  dance,  theater, 
music,  creative  writing,  etc.)  and  interaction  with  and  en- 
hancement of  non-arts  disciplines  (such  as  history, 
mathematics,  science,  language  arts,  etc.) 
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Philosophy  of  Art  Education  —  Sample 

Thompson  Falls  Art  Department  and  Staff 

Education  through  the  arts  strives  to  promote  life-long  creativ- 
ity and  sound  aesthetic  judgment. 

The  completely  educated  individual  understands  the  histori- 
cal and  cultural  forces  that  have  shaped  his  world,  country  and 
community,  respects  individuality  and  is  equipped  to  express 
his  own  unique  experiences. 

Art  experiences  presented  in  a  systematic  sequential  curricu- 
lum from  kindergarten  through  high  school  will  help  develop 
divergent  thinking  and  individual  expression. 


Art  Education  Philosophy  —  Sample 

Great  Falls  Public  Schools 

In  an  increasingly  technological  world,  art  challenges  and 
extends  human  experience.  Art  provides  a  distinct  way  of 
understanding  human  beings  and  nature.  It  transmits  the 
cultural  heritage  of  other  peoples  and  other  times.  Art  pro- 
vides a  way  in  which  people  can  enrich  and  permanently 
enhance  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

To  share  in  the  qualities  that  only  art  can  provide,  every  child 
shall  study  art  in  a  continued  and  sequential  way  as  part  of  his 
total  elementary  education.  The  study  of  art  shall  include 
appropriate  experiences  at  every  level  that  enable  a  child  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  art  and  be  able  to  express  himself 
through  art.  These  experiences  will  provide  for  learning  in  the 
areas  of  art  history,  art  criticism,  and  art  production. 


"We  must  not  limit 
children  to  our 
limits;  they  have  a 
vision  of  their  own." 

—  Barbara  Clark 
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"The  arts  are  the 
most  powerful 
means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  perceptual 
component  without 
which  productive 
thinking  is  not  pos- 
sible in  any  field  of 
endeavor/' 

—  Rudolph  Arnheim 


Beliefs  and  Commitment  —  Sample 

Missoula  District  #1  Board  of  Trustees 


The  public  school  system  is  an  essential  part  of  our  American 
way  of  life  and  heritage.  Our  public  schools  should  provide 
each  of  us  with  the  knowledge  and  understanding  necessary  to 
live  and  work  together  as  responsible  and  productive  citizens. 

To  achieve  the  fullest  individual  development  WE  BELIEVE 
that: 

•  Schools  should  foster  a  zest  for  learning  and  a  commitment 
to  excellence. 

•  Because  these  are  public  schools,  the  public  must  be  consid- 
ered, informed  and  involved  in  the  establishment  of  objec- 
tives and  policies. 

•  The  entire  staff  has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  success  of 
education  and  must  be  considered,  informed  and  involved. 

•  Quality  teaching  demands  a  strong  professional  commit- 
ment by  teachers  and  staff.  The  District  must  always 
employ  the  best  qualified  personnel. 

•  Each  child  has  individual  abilities  and  talents  which  must 
be  discovered,  understood  and  developed. 

•  A  secure,  self-aware  child  is  able  to  participate  effectively  in 
his/her  personal  and  educational  development  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  each  child  identify  and  develop  his/her  own 
special  characteristics  and  a  sense  of  personal  worth. 

•  Discipline  must  be  firm,  fair  and  consistent,  encouraging 
self-discipline  and  self-respect. 

•  Understanding  and  respect  among  pupil,  teacher  and  par- 
ents are  essential  for  learning. 

•  Every  school  child  has  the  right  to  a  variety  of  learning 
materials  within  the  school  to  broaden  individual  interests 
and  experiences  and  to  stimulate  mental  growth. 

To  these  commitments  we,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Missoula 
School  District  I,  pledge  the  use  of  all  resources  at  our  disposal 
so  that  each  child  shall  have  a  quality  education. 
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Sample  Philosophy 


from  Virginia  Beach  City  Public  School  Syspem, 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

District  Philosophy 

The  Virginia  Beach  City  Public  School  System  affirms  its 
commitment  to  excellence  in  education.  To  fulfill  this  commit- 
ment to  excellence,  high  expectations  must  be  clearly  stated 
and  consistently  upheld. 

The  basic  purpose  of  schooling  is  to  provide  the  instruction  and 
support  necessary  for  students  to  develop  the  fundamental 
skills  and  processes  essential  for  the  lifelong  acquisition  and 
use  of  knowledge.  Ultimately,  the  responsibility  for  education 
is  shared  by  students,  school,  home,  and  community. 

The  challenges  of  life  in  a  complex  world  require  that  all 
students  share  a  common  body  of  knowledge  and  ideas. 
Command  of  this  common  body  of  knowledge  and  ideas 
enables  each  student  to  become  an  educated  person  who  acts  in 
an  ethical  manner,  functions  as  a  contributing  member  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  aspires  to  the  highest  level  of  achieve- 
ment in  chosen  endeavors. 

Art  Philosophy 

Art  education  serves  a  unique  purpose  in  the  education  of 
every  child  through  involvement  in  the  dimension  of  personal 
expression. 

Art  instruction  is  essential  to  a  balanced  school  program  at  all 
levels.  The  individual  capability  to  understand  and  make 
qualitative  judgments  about  visual  aspects  of  the  environment 
grows  more  important  as  our  pattern  of  existence  shifts  more 
rapidly.  The  essential  ability  to  react  creatively  to  situations  of 
change  is  encouraged  through  art  experiences. 

The  art  program  seeks  to  aid  the  student  in  developing: 

•  a  heightened  awareness  of  self  and  sensitivity  to  the 
environment, 

•  an  ability  to  express  himself  visually, 

•  an  ability  to  think  creatively  and  critically, 

•  a  knowledge  of  cultural  heritage,  and 

•  an  ability  to  make  qualitative  visual  judgments. 


For  the  last  ten  years, 
Virginia  Beach  art 
teachers  have  taught 
a  highly  structured 
yet  creative  curricu- 
lum that  is  as  bal- 
anced and  specific  as 
those  in  the  basic 
subjects. 
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Goals 

What  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  teaching  art... 

Does  your  district  have  program  goals?  The  art  program  goals 
should  be  clearly  identified  and  correlate  with  the  district  and 
state  education  goals.  See  the  following  blue  pages  for  sample 
district  goals  and  art  goals  assessment. 

Goals  should  reflect: 

•  art  education  philosophy; 

•  sequential  program  of  art  instruction; 

•  scope  of  art  instruction; 

•  state  standards  for  teacher  certification  in  art; 

•  state  art  accreditation  standards,  and 

•  district  standards. 

Goals  should  ensure  the  development  of  students'  abilities  to: 

•  see  and  feel  qualitative  and  functional  relationships; 

•  produce  expressive  works  of  art; 

•  know  and  understand  objects  of  art  and  design; 

•  evaluate  works  of  art  and  design, 

•  gain  knowledge  of  cultural  heritage,  and 

•  make  connections  between  visual  arts  and  other 

arts  and  non-arts  subjects. 
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Missoula  District  #1  Art  Education  Goals 

This  art  program  seeks  to  aid  students  in  developing: 

•  A  heightened  awareness  of  self  and  sensitivity  to  the  envi- 
ronment; 

•  An  ability  to  express  themselves  visually  with  various 
media; 

•  An  ability  to  think  creatively  and  critically; 

•  A  knowledge  of  cultural  heritage,  and 

•  An  ability  to  make  qualitative  visual  judgments. 


Great  Falls  Public  Schools  Art  Education  Goals 

Looking  At  Art 

•  Students  will  be  able  to  recognize  a  variety  of  forms  of  art 
from  other  cultures,  the  past,  and  contemporary  art. 

•  Students  will  understand  the  purposes  of  art  and  roles  of 
the  artist  in  society. 

Responding  to  Art 

•  Students  will  develop  observational  skills  and  an  art  vo- 
cabulary. 

•  Students  will  analyze  and  evaluate  their  own  work  and  that 
of  other  artists. 

•  Students  will  be  able  to  talk  meaningfully  about  art  and  to 
evaluate  objects  in  aesthetic  terms. 

Making  Art 

•  Students  will  be  able  to  express  unique  and  personal  ideas 
in  visual  terms  by  adding  the  elements  and  principles  of 
design  to  a  variety  of  art  media  and  techniques. 
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Sample  Goals 


from  Virginia  Beach  City  Public  School  System, 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

District  Goals 

The  Virginia  Beach  City  Public  School  System  is  committed 
to  the  following  general  goals  of  schooling.  Each  student 
should: 

Achieve  competence  in  basic  learning  skills  and 
processes. 

Communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  through  a  variety  of 
means. 

Organize  and  manage  time  and  resources. 

Express  creativity  and  use  imagination. 

Demonstrate  self-respect  and  self-discipline. 

Practice  sound  habits  of  personal  health. 

Respect  individuals,  their  cultural  differences,  and  the 
interdependence  of  people. 

Appreciate  beauty  in  its  many  forms. 

Think  critically  and  make  informed  decisions. 

Demonstrate  concern  for  the  environment. 

Pursue  work  and  further  education. 

Accept  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

Art  Program  Goals 

The  art  program  seeks  to  aid  the  student  in  developing: 

•  a  heightened  awareness  of  self  and  sensitivity  to  the 
environment, 

•  an  ability  to  express  himself  visually, 

•  an  ability  to  think  creatively  and  critically, 

•  a  knowledge  of  cultural  heritage,  and 

•  an  ability  to  make  qualitative  visual  judgments. 
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Sample  from  Thompson  Falls 


District  Program  and  Art  Goals  Assessment  Chart 

Subject 


Date 


N.              District 
%.           Goals 

Subject         >^ 
Program  Goalsx. 
The  Visual  Arts           N. 

wholesome 
self- 
concept/ 
feeling 
self-respect 

command 
of  reading, 
writing, 
arithmetic 
fundamen- 
tal tools 

demon- 
strate self- 
control 
with 
accepted 
social 
standards 

think 
critically 
and  con- 
structively; 
effective  in 
individual 
and  group 
decisions 

under- 
stand/ 
appreciate 
physical 
and 

cultural 
world 

knowl- 
edge/ 
skills/ 
attitude 
necessary 
for  effec- 
tive 

healthful 
living 

1.  stimulate  and  define  the 
student's  perceptual 
abilities  and  develop  a 
visual /tactile  sensibility. 

X 

X 

2.  develop  divergent 
thinking 

X 

3.  give  students  decision- 
making experience  with 
a  broad  range  of  media 

X 

4.  create  an  atmosphere  for 
creative  self-expression 

X 

X 

5.   help  establish  a  critical 
understanding  of  their  art, 
an  appreciation  for  natural 
phenomenon,  and  the  art 
produced  by  others 

X 

X 

6.  help  foster  a  life-long 
love  of  learning 

X 

X 
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Section  3 
Program 
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Program  Content 


•  Content  is  the  body  of  the  subject  being  studied. 

•  It  is  the  substance  of  what  makes  up  a  subject  area  such  as  the 
media  to  be  used,  the  techniques  to  be  employed  and  the  tools 
and  equipment  to  be  utilized. 

•  Content  is  also  embodied  in 

study  of  the  theory  of  organization  and  beauty  (aesthetics), 
the  source  from  which  it  came  or  relates  as  in  the  "context" 

of  its  forming  (history), 
the  particular  language  used  to  value  its  presence  and  to 

verbalize  its  form  (criticism)  and 
the  experiences  which  the  student  undergoes  to  make  it 

into  visual  expression  (production). 

•  Content  includes  the  study  of  the  visual  tools  (elements  of 
design). 

•  Each  category  of  art  study  such  as  painting,  printmaking, 
crafts,  design,  sculpture  or  photography  has  unique  and 
related  content. 

Within  each  content  area  a  list  of  objectives  and  scope  and 
sequence  need  to  be  developed.  The  scope  and  sequence  will 
be  consistent  with  each  content  area,  but  the  list  of  learning 
objectives  will  be  different  according  to  district  uniqueness  and 
the  content  area  being  studied. 

The  subject  matter  of  art  education  has  long  resided  in  the  areas 
of      •  Aesthetics, 

•  Art  History, 

•  Art  Production  and 

•  Art  Criticism. 

These  four  categories  are  listed  in  the  previous  and  proposed 
Montana  Accreditation  Standards.  While  districts  will  place 
slightly  different  emphasis  on  each,  Art  Production,  through 
studio  experiences,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  basis  for  most  art 
courses  and  curriculum  development  in  art. 


Criticism 
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Goals  and  Objectives 

While  GOALS  provide  the  large  organizational  format  for 
learning,  the  OBJECTIVES  represent  the  product  expected  or 
what  the  learner  is  supposed  to  be  like  as  a  result  of  the 
experiences  presented.  If  objectives  are  written  as  "learner 
outcomes"  they  become  more  measurable  through  various 
forms  of  evaluation. 

•  Write  learner  outcomes  in  concrete  terms  such  as  "the 
learner  will ...". 

•  Design  learner  outcomes  so  as  to  be  observable  and 
measurable. 


Scope  and  Sequence 

The  SCOPE  of  learning  experiences  suggests  the  range,  depth 
or  length  necessary  to  achieve  learner  outcomes.  The 
SEQUENCE  of  learning  experiences  suggests  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, arrangement  (linear  or  otherwise)  or  continuous  series 
of  experiences  to  be  planned.  (As  can  be  noted,  neither  scope 
nor  sequence  are  the  same  as  the  objectives  or  learner 
outcomes,  but  rather  a  structure  for  achieving  them.) 

•  Focus  program  goals  according  to  ability  or  grade  and 
development  levels. 

•  Design  to  contain  an  appropriate  vocabulary  for  ability  or 
grade  and  developmental  levels. 

•  Focus  by  ability  or  grade  level  with  program  goals. 

•  Include  consideration  of  special  needs  groups  (gifted, 
handicapped,  other). 


Evaluation 

EVALUATION  is  the  means  by  which  student  learning  is 
measured.  Was  the  goal  achieved  through  the  objectives  or 
learner  outcomes?  Of  course  art  learning  consists  of  both  the 
cognitive  and  affective  suggesting  a  variety  of  measurement 
tools. 

•  Design  to  be  qualitative  not  quantitative  (see  Chapman's 
Discover  Art  listed  in  Visual  Art  Curriculum  Resources,  in 
Appendix). 

•  Design  to  address  each  objective  in  parallel  form. 
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"Aesthetics  ... 

is  that  branch  of  philosophical  activities 
which  involves  the  critical  reflection  on  our 
experience  and  evaluation  of  art.  Critical 
reflection  consists  in  part  in  conceptual 
analysis  and  the  formulation  of  principles  of 
interpretation,  of  critical  reasoning,  and  of 
evaluation.  Art-historical  concepts  such  as 
style  and  innovation  provide  material  for 
analysis,  and  art  criticism  affords  examples 
of  interpretation  and  evaluation.  Thus,  the 
subject  matter  for  aesthetic  inquiry  comes 
not  only  from  creative  and  appreciative  ac- 
tivities in  the  arts  themselves  but  also  from 
the  disciplines  of  art  history  and  art  criti- 
cism. 

There  are  five  main  clusters  of  concepts  to 
which  aestheticians  direct  their  attention 
and  which  thus,  serve  to  define  the  disci- 
pline: 

(1)  the  art  object 

(2)  appreciation  and  interpretation, 

(3)  critical  evaluation, 

(4)  artistic  creation,  and 

(5)  the  cultural  context." 

—  Donald  W.  Crawford, 
Philosopher  of  Art 


"Art  History... 


is  the  branch  of  knowledge  or  learning  that 
involves  the  investigation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  works  of  art.  Its  primary  data  are 
specifically  the  visual  arts: 

•architecture,      'sculpture,       •painting, 
•printmaking,     •  photography, 

and  such  crafts  as 

•ceramics,  'weaving,         •jewelry, 

•metalsmithing,  •coins,  and       •furniture, 

as  distinguished  from  other  arts  — 

•literature,        •  music,  •  theater, 

•dance,  and      •  cinema. 

Art  historians  investigate  the  visual  arts  of 
all  sorts,  those  of  prehistoric  and  tribal 
groups  as  well  as  those  of  highly  developed 
and  traditional  cultural  centers.  They  aspire 
to  describe,  analyze,  and  interpret  individ- 
ual artworks  by  identifying  their  who,  what, 
when,  where,  and  why  —  in  short,  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  history.  Concerning 
themselves  with  objects  of  aesthetic  creativ- 
ity made  in  the  past  and  physically  existing 
in  the  present,  they  seek  to  discover  the 
historical  niche  that  an  artwork  occupies  and 
to  assess  that  work  in  the  light  of  its  unique 
position.  Hence,  they  set  forth  to  identify  its 
artist,  subject  (or,  if  architecture,  its  func- 
tion), andhistorical  period,  as  well  as  to  re- 
late it  in  a  historically  meaningful  way  to 
other  works  of  art  of  the  same  artist,  subject, 
and  period.  Concomitantly,  they  attempt  to 
remain  sensitive  to  its  essential  aesthetic 
individuality." 

—  W.  Eugene  Kleinbauer, 
Art  Historian 
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"Art  Production... 

—  the  direct  experience  of  creating  art  — 
uniquely  leads  to  certain  insights  into  the 
manyu  aspects  of  meaning  conveyed  in 
works  of  art. 

Learning  about: 

•  materials, 

•  acquiring  techniques, 

•  gaining  perceptual  skills,  and 

•  developing  imagination  through 
resolving  the  ambiguity  inherent  in 
the  creative  process 

gives  students  insight  into  both  their  own 
work  and  the  world  as  well.  In  the  processes 
necessary  to  develop  and  manipulate 
images  in  the  production  of  art,  we  find 
avenues  leading  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
all  art." 

—  Fredrick  Spratt, 
Artist/Educator 


"Art  Criticism... 

seeks  to  inform  and  educate  people  (includ- 
ing artists)  about  art,  by  providing  insights 
into  its  meaning  so  as  to  increase  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  art  and  illumi- 
nate the  cultural  and  societal  values  re- 
flected in  it. 

Unlike  art  history,  which  by  definition  is 
concerned  with  art  in  an  historical  context, 
criticism  is  concerned  with  art  within  the 
context  of  the  present,  to  which  an  historical 
methodology  or  viewpoint  often  cannot  be 
applied.  Because  of  this,  art  critics  tend  to  be 
concerned  with  contemporary  art  rather 
than  with  art  from  other  periods,  though 
older  art  is  sometimes  the  concern  of  critics 
when  it  seems  particularly  significant  and 
relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  present. 

The  practice  of  art  criticism  takes  the  form  of 
spoken  or  written  discussions  about  works 
of  art  in  which  art  critics  proceed  by  describ- 
ing, interpreting,  and  evaluating  works  of 
art.  In  this  way,  critics  assess  the  qualities  of 
works  of  art  in  order  to  distinguish,  as  W. 
Eugene  Kleinbauer  has  said  in  his  Modern 
Perspectives  in  Western  Art  History  (1971,  p. 
10),  the  'trivial  or  mediocre  work  from  the 
significant  or  great  one.'" 

—  Howard  Risatti, 
Art  Critic 

The  previous  four  descriptions  were  taken 
from  The  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  Vol- 
ume 21,  Number  2,  Summer  1987. 
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Sample  form  for  Comparative  Curriculum  Evaluation 

use  a  chart  like  this  to  compare  various  Visual  Arts  Curricula  available  to  your  district 


pum 

SWRL 

Discover 
Art 

Art  in 
Action 

another 
district 

another 
district 

Philosophy 

Program 
Content 

Aesthetics, 
History,  Criti- 
cism, Produc- 
tion 

Scope  and 
Sequence 

Developmental 
Levels 

Learner 

Outcomes 

Objectives 

Evaluation 
Forms 

Format 
Description 

i.e.,  filmstrip, 
books,  manual 

Brief  Narrative  /  NOTES 
SWRL 

Discover  Art 

Art  in  Action 


another  district 
another  district 
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A  flow  chart  is  a  tool  we 
used  to  involve  the  staff 
in  brainstorming  our 
curriculum  area.  The 
flow  chart  was  then 
used  to  write  the  scope 
and  sequence;  a  picto- 
rial outline  of  the  devel- 
opmental stages  of  each 
grade  level.  The  scope 
and  sequence  was  then 
used  to  write  the 
learner  outcomes  (what 
the  student  will  be  able 
to  do).  The  learner 
outcomes  then  can  be 
used  to  determine 
materials,  i.e.,  what 
books,  and  supplies 
will  be  used.  The 
learner  outcomes 
should  also  reflect  the 
curriculum  philosophy. 

—  Jackie  Alford, 

Missoula  School 

District  #1 


Aesthetic  Perception    How  Chart/Brainstorming 
Missoula  School  District  #1 
used  to  make  scope  and  sequence 


Aesthetic 
Perception 


Perceiving  -        Sensory 


Responding 


Intuitive 


Intellectual 


sight 

sound 

touch 

taste 

kinesthetic 


Visual  Heritage    Flow  Chart/Brainstorming 

Prehistory 
Ancient  World 
-  Middle  Ages 
Renaissance 
Modern  World 


Visual 
Heritage 


Cultures 


Individual  Artists 


Politics 

Religion 

Philosophy 

Environment 

Technology 

Style 

Themes 

Personal  Expression 

Chosen 

Media 


Valuing     Flow  Chart/Brainstorming 

Sensory  -  Elements 
Analysis       ^^^  Organization  -  Principles 

Technical  -  Media 


Valuing 


Interpretation 
(meaning) 


Judgment 
(worth) 


Personal 

Historical  context 
Cultural  context 
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Personal 

Societal 

Professional 


Artists 

Art  Historians 

Critics 


I 


Making  Art    Flow  Chart/Brainstorming 

______ —  Expression  of  ideas 

Creativity  ^^d^^    Critical  thinking 

Media  exploration 


Personal 
'Expression 


Basic  Skills 


MAKING, 
ART 


Careers 


Identify  own  feelings 
Respond  to  external  events 
Media  exploration 


Design  elements 


Balance/unity 


Principles  of  composition 


Media  Exploration 


Fine  Artists 


Designers 


Craftspeople 


Graphic 


Academics 


line/shape/form 

color/value 

space 

texture 

repetition 
contrast 
emphasis 
rhythm/ motion 

drawing 

painting 

sculpture 

architecture 

environmental  design 

printmaking 

ceramics 

fibers 

metals 

film 

Painters 

Sculptors 

Ceramicists 

Industrial 

Interior 

Fashion 

Landscape 

Architect 

Theater 


Set 
Costume 


Textile 
Pottery 
Metalsmith 
Glass 

Commercial 

Cartoonist 

Photographer 

Illustrator-<^ 

Printmaker 

Calligrapher 

Teachers 

Writers 

Historians 

Critics 

Museum 


Book 
Scientific 
-Technical 
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Sample  Learner  Outcomes,  Grades  K-l 

Aesthetic  Perception,  Component  1 

I.  Perceiving 
A.    Sensory 

1.     Students  will  have  guided  experiences  that  utilize  their  senses  to  interest  them  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

II.  Responding 

A.  Intuitive 

1.  Students  will  describe  ideas  and  feelings  when  perceiving  the  sensory  qualities  in  works  of  art, 
nature  and  the  man-made  environment. 

2.  Students  will  respond  to  their  feelings  with  the  use  of  design  elements  and  principles. 

B.  Intellectual 

1.  Students  will  recognize  the  design  elements  (line,  color/ value,  shape/form,  texture  and  space)  in 
forms  that  are  natural  or  man-made. 

2.  Students  will  observe  the  underlying  principles  of  design  structure,  balance/unity,  rhythm/ 
movement,  emphasis,  contrast,  repetition  and  variation. 

Making  Art,  Component  2 

I.     Making  Art 

A.  Creativity 

1 .  Students  will  become  aware  of  a  great  range  of  ways  to  express  an  idea  or  feeling. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  see  multiple  solutions  to  a  problem. 

3.  Students  will  be  aware  that  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  a  variety  of  media. 

B.  Personal  Expression 

1.     Students  will  identify  their  feelings  and  use  them  to  respond  with  various  media. 

C.  Basic  Skills 

1.     Students  will  begin  to  use  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  in  a  variety  of  media. 

a.  To  introduce  drawing  techniques,  symbolic  and  observational. 

b.  To  introduce  painting  techniques  and  tools  including  watercolor  and  tempera. 

c.  to  explore  additive  methods  of  sculpture. 

d.  To  introduce  the  idea  of  designing  architecture  in  your  environment. 

e.  To  introduce  the  idea  of  replicating  an  image. 

f.  To  explore  basic  techniques  with  fibers  and  clay. 

g.  To  be  aware  of  film  and  photography  as  media  for  expression. 

D.  Careers 

1 .  Students  will  be  introduced  to  careers  in  the  areas  of  fine  arts. 

2.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  careers  in  crafts. 

3.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  careers  in  graphics. 

Visual  Heritage,  Component  3 

I.  Cultures 

A.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  art  forms  from  a  variety  of  world  cultures. 

B.  Students  will  begin  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  cultures  have  their  own  style  and  symbols. 

II.  Individual  Artist 

A.    Students  will  become  aware  of  community  art  museums,  galleries,  schools  and  classes. 

Analysis,  Interpretation  and  Judgment,  Component  4 

I.  Analysis 

A.    Students  will  begin  to  talk  about  art  work  with  visual  arts  vocabulary. 

II.  Interpretation 

III.  Judgment 

A.    Students  will  begin  to  understand  that  art  works  can  have  a  value  separate  from  their  personal  likes 
and  dislikes. 


Sample  Scope  and  Sequence,  Grades  K-8 


Aesthetic  Perception,  Component  1 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I.     Perceiving 

A.    Sensory 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

II.    Responding 

A.    Intuitive 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

B.    Intellectual 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Making  Art,  Component  2 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I.     Making  Art 

A.    Creativity 

1.    expression  of  ideas 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

2.    critical  thinking 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

3.     media  exploration 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

B.    Personal  Expression 

1.     identify  own  feelings 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

2.     respond  to  external  events 

I/D 

D 

3.    media  exploration 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

C.    Basic  Skills 

1 .    elements  of  design 

a.    line 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

b.    shape/ form 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

c.     color/ value 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

d.    space 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

e.     texture 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

2.     principles  of  composition 

a.    balance/unity 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

b.    rhythm/movement 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

c.     emphasis 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

d.    contrast 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

e.     repetition-variation 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

3.     media  exploration 

a.    drawing 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

b.    painting 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

c.     sculpture 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

d.    architecture 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

e.     environmental  design 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

f.     printmaking 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

g.    ceramics 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

h.     fibers 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

i.     metals 

I 

D 

j.      film 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1  = 

introduce 

D  = 

develop 

M  = 

maintain 

1  = 

introduce 

D  = 

develop 

M  = 

maintain 


Sample  Scope  and  Sequence,  Grades  K-8  continued  from  page  43 


D.    Careers 

1.     fineartists 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

2.     designers 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

3.    craftspeople 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

4.     graphics 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

5.     academic 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Visual  Heritage,  Component  3 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I.     Historic  Periods 

I 

I 

A.    prehistory 

B.    ancient  world 

C.    middle  ages 

D.    Renaissance 

E.    Modern  World 

I 

I 

II.    Cultures 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

D 

D 

D 

III.  Individual  Artist 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Analysis,  Interpretation  and  Judgment, 
Component  4 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I.     Analysis 

A.    sensory 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

B.    organization 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

C.    technical/media 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

II.    Interpretation(meaning) 

A.    personal 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

B.    historical 

I 

I 

I 

C.    cultural 

I 

I 

I 

III.  Judgment 

A.    personal 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

B.    society 

I 

I 

I 

C.    professional 

I 

I 

1  = 

introduce 

D  = 

develop 

M  = 

maintain 


1  = 

introduce 

D  = 

develop 


M  = 

maintain 
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Sample  Middle  School  Learner  Outcomes  and 

Scope  and  Sequence        from  Washington  State  Curriculum  Guide 


Goal#l:  Students  are  able  to  use  sensory 
experiences  to  comprehend  various  art 
forms. 

1.1  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  develop  skills  in  visuali- 
zation and  observation  throughperceiving, 
experiencing,  understanding,  creating,  and 
aesthetic  valuing. 

1.2  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the 
tactile  considerations  of  visual  art  media 
such  as  clay,  stone,  weed,  fibers,  metal 
and  paper  through  perceiving,  experiencing, 
understanding,  creating,  and  aesthetic  valu- 
ing. 

1 .3  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  develop  awareness 
through  all  the  senses  to  enhance  learning 
in  the  visual  arts  through  perceiving,  expe- 
riencing, understanding,  creating,  and  aes- 
thetic valuing. 

1.4  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  learn  about  works  of  art 
and  the  role  of  the  artist  through  perceiv- 
ing, experiencing,  understanding,  creating, 
and  aesthetic  valuing. 

Goal  #2:  Students  are  able  to  use  their 
skills  to  participate  in  the  arts. 

2.1  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  explore  2-  and  3-dimen- 
sional  media,  materials,  and  techniques 

through  perceiving,  experiencing,  under- 
standing, creating,  and  aesthetic  valuing. 

Goal  #3:  Students  are  able  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  concepts,  elements,  prin- 
ciples, theories,  and  processes  in  the  arts. 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Observe  linear  perspective,  shading,  color  rela- 
tionships, contour,  proportion,  positive  and 
negative  space. 


Explore  the  contrasts  of  textures  in  composi- 
tion, including  the  properties  of  different  mate- 
rials, and  visual  and  tactile  textures:  •  finished 
or  unfinished  surfaces;  •  polished  surfaces;  • 
working  marks. 


Examine  the  interrelationships  of  dance, 
drama  music  and  visual  arts:  •  How  are  the 
senses  used?  •  What  elements  are  common/ 
unique? 


Use  visual  language.  Examine  art  and  artists  in 
historical  and  cultural  contexts  such  as  styles 
and  periods.  Examine  contributions  by  signifi- 
cant individuals  including  women  and  ethnic 
groups. 


Select  appropriate  materials  and  techniques  in 
2-  and  3-dimensional  media  to  communicate 
an  idea.  Introduce  photography,  film,  video, 
and  architecture.  Reinforce  proper  care  and 
use  of  materials,  tools,  and  equipment.  Evalu- 
ate the  level  of  craftsmanship  in  works  of  art. 
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Sample  Middle  School  Learner  Outcomes  and 

Scope  and  Sequence        from  Washington  State  Curriculum  Guide 


3.1  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  identify  and  apply  the 
elements  and  principles  of  design  through 
perceiving,  experiencing,  understanding,  cre- 
ating, and  aesthetic  valuing. 


Goal  #4:  Students  are  able  to  express 
themselves  creatively  through  the  arts. 

4.1  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  create  an  original  artistic 
statement  through  perceiving,  experiencing, 
understanding,  creating,  and  aesthetic  valu- 
ing. 

Goal  #5:  Students  are  able  to  make  in- 
formed judgments  about  the  arts  and  the 
relationship  of  the  arts  to  the  histories, 
cultures,  and  environments  of  the 
world's  people. 

5.1  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  value  art  as  a  meaningful 
form  of  human  expression  and 
communication  through  perceiving,  experi- 
encing, understanding,  creating,  and  aes- 
thetic valuing. 


5.2  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  critique  works  of  art 
through  perceiving,  experiencing,  under- 
standing, creating,  and  aesthetic  valuing. 


Use  the  visual  language,  i.e.,  the  elements  and 
principles  of  design,  to  analyze  works  of  art:  • 
fine  art,  •  commercial  art,  •  folk  art,  •  environ- 
mental art.  Apply  the  elements  and  principles 
to  solve  design  problems:  design  a  composi- 
tion using  rhythmic  shapes  in  analogous  col- 
ors. Evaluate  the  effective  use  of  the  elements 
and  principles  in  visual  messages:  •  maga- 
zines, •  billboards,  •  TV,  •  advertisements. 

Apply  the  creative  process  to  develop  an  origi- 
nal artistic  statement:  •  express  an  idea  or 
feeling,  •  comment  on  a  social  issue,  •  sell  an 
idea  or  product. 


Examine  visual  messages  and  environments  of 
other  cultures:  •  places  of  worship,  •  dwell- 
ings, •  monuments,  •  routes  of  transportation 
(paths,  canals,  roads).  Understand  the  visual 
arts  as  a  reflection  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
times  in  which  they  were  produced:  •  Greek 
temples,  •  Gothic  rose  window,  •  linear  per- 
spective, •  cubism. 

Establish  criteria  by  which  exercises  or  projects 
may  be  critiqued:  •  self-generated,  •  student 
group-generated,  •  student-  and  teacher-gen- 
erated criteria.  Apply  critique  skills  to  visual 
messages  within  the  environment:  •  TV  com- 
mercials, •  student  bedroom,  •  billboards,  • 
visual  images  in  the  neighborhood,  •  architec- 
ture. 


5.3  The  teacher  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  articulate  career  opportu- 
nities in  the  visual  arts  through  perceiving, 
experiencing,  understanding,  creating,  and 

aesthetic  valuing. 
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Identify  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  necessary 
for  career  choices. 


Sample  High  School  Scope  and  Sequence 

from  Great  Falls 

Course  Title:    Art  Workshop 

Course  Description: 

This  is  an  entry  level  art  class  offered  to  students  at  any  high  school  level.  A  full  year  will 
provide  one  credit  towards  the  college  prep  diploma  requirements.  Students  will  work  in  both 
two-  and  three-dimensional  media,  and  will  have  exposure  to  basic  applications  of  the  creative 
processes.  There  will  be  emphasis  upon  understanding  technical,  sensory,  formal  and 
expressive  language.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  actively  participate  in  class  critiques  and 
to  be  appreciative  of  the  creative  production  of  peers  as  well  as  established  artists.  This  class 
will  provide  a  background  from  which  students  will  be  guided  into  studio  art  classes. 

Course  Goal: 

The  students  will  have  experiences  for  learning  in  the  areas  of  Art  History,  Art  Criticism, 
Aesthetics  and  Art  Production  in  this  class.  Through  these  experiences  the  students  will 
broaden  their  understanding  of  art  as  an  unique  symbol  system  which  transmits  cultural 
heritage  and  gain  confidence  in  individual  concepts  which  can  be  the  basis  for  their  symbols 
of  self-expression. 


Learner  Outcomes: 

1.  View,  appreciate,  and  accept  the  value 
of  a  broad  range  of  works  of  art  in  their 
stylistic  periods  from  a  cultural  and  his- 
torical perspective. 

2.  Recognize  the  processes,  forms  and 
materials  used  to  produce  a  variety  of 
arts. 

3.  Use  principles  of  visual  discrimination 
in  assessing  the  aesthetic  properties  of 
natural  and  artificial  objects  and  envi- 
ronments. 

4.  Use  the  vocabulary  required  to  describe 
the  sensory,  formal,  technical,  and  ex- 
pressive qualities  of  art. 

5.  Recognize  factors  that  influence  artists' 
choices  of  form,  style,  content,  and  artis- 
tic intent. 

6.  Understand  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing and  transmitting  art  heritage  and  the 
accompanying  responsibility  of  muse- 
ums, galleries,  and  scholars. 


7.  Understand  the  processes,  equipment 
and  materials  needed  for  various  art 
media  (painting,  drawing,  printmak- 
ing,  sculpture,  ceramics,  etc.). 

8.  Exercise  self-direction  in  independent 
problem  solving  to  produce  works  of  art 
with  content. 

9.  Demonstrate  innovation  in  the  use  of 
equipment,  materials  and  techniques. 

10.  Conceive,  execute,  evaluate,  and  pres- 
ent an  idea  as  a  finished  creative  work. 

11.  Develop  aesthetic  criteria  for  judging 
and  analyzing  the  cultural  and  histori- 
cal significance  of  works  of  art. 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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"If,  then,  the  impact 
of  serious,  continu- 
ing encounters  with 
good  art  can  some- 
times stir  and  pro- 
voke the  senses  to  be 
more  innovative  and 
ambiguity-tolerant, 
why  do  we  put  these 
experiences  off  until 
our  adulthood?  If 
the  young  mind  is  as 
thirsty  and  capable 
of  early  molding  as 
we  believe,  why 
don't  we  start  the 
process  and  reap  the 
benefits  earlier? 
Why  not  establish 
the  place  for  art 
education  in  our 
schools  both  for 
aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual rewards?" 


-  William  Kieschnick, 

president  and  chief  executive 

officer  of  Atlantic  Richfield 

Company  and  president  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 

Museum  of  Contemporary 

Art  in  Los  Angeles 


Sample  High  School 

Scope  and  Sequence      from  Great  Fails 

(continued  from  page  47) 

Course  Title:   Art  Workshop 

Content: 

Students  will  be  introduced  to  a  variety  of  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  areas  with  the  opportunity  to  produce  works  in: 

Techniques:        Materials: 

pencils,  charcoal,  pastels,  colored  pencils,  oil 
pastels,  inks,  etc. 


Drawing 
Printmaking 


Crafts 

Painting 
Sculpture 


Creative 

Technology 

(optional) 


etching,  wood  or  linoleum  relief  printing, 
collagraph,  silkscreen,  lithography,  etc. 

pottery  building,  jewelry  making,  fibers  such 
as  weaving  or  surface  design,  metals  or  plas- 
tics, etc. 

watercolors,  acrylics,  oils,  mixed  media,  etc. 

subtractive  or  additive  techniques  such  as 
casting,  carving,  assembling,  hand  building, 
modeling,  etc. 

computer,  photography,  video,  film,  etc. 


Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  idea  development,  composition, 
and  proper  use  of  materials 

Classroom  discussion  of  modern  and  contemporary  historic 
and  aesthetic  issues  will  allow  students  to  develop  the  analyti- 
cal resources  necessary  to  critique  their  own  work  and  that  of 
others.  Support  for  this  activity  will  be  provided  through 
frequent  gallery  visits  and  readings. 

Student  Evaluation: 

Students'  knowledge  of  information  presented  in  lectures  will 
be  evaluated  through  quizzes  and  production  assignments. 
Art  work  will  be  critiqued  and  evaluated  through  student  dis- 
cussions. A  letter  grade  will  result. 


Sample  form  for  creating  Lesson  Plan 

from  Learner  Outcomes  and  Scope  and  Sequence 

K       from  Great  Falls 

Grade  Level: 

Project: 

Art  Learning: 


i 


Preparation: 


Motivation: 


Seq 


uence: 


Notes: 


Evaluation: 


Extensions: 


(see  page  50  for  lesson  plan  using  this  form) 


Sample  Lesson  Plan 

devised  using  form  on  page  49   from  Great  Falls 

Grade  Level:  6 

Project:  Painting  a  Still  Life 

Art  Learning: 

•  students  understand  personal,  histroical,  and  cultural  styles  in  art. 

•  students  continue  to  compare  and  contrast  works  of  art. 

•  students  recognize  that  converging  lines,  as  well  as  color  intensity,  scale,  overlapping,  placement,  and  degree 
of  detail  are  ways  of  implying  depth. 

•  students  continue  to  use  color  intensity,  degree  of  detail,  overlapping,  scale,  and  placement  to  imply  depth. 

Preparation: 

Process:  After  examining  the  styles  of  3  different  artists'  paintings,  a  tempera  painting  is  done  to  communi- 
cate depth,  space,  and  volume  using  line,  value,  color  and  form  in  a  still  life. 
Gather  materials: 

•  still  life  reproductions  from  library 

•  still  life  objects  (might  be  all  white  objects) 

•  white  or  colored  construction  paper 

•  brushes 

•  tempera  (red,  yellow,  blue,  black,  and  white) 

•  water  containers 

•  palettes  (egg  cartons,  plastic  plates,  etc.) 

•  paint  shirts 

Motivation: 

•  Show  reproductions  of  various  styles  of  still  life  painting  in  your  library  (Artists  might  be:  Rousseau, 
Cezanne,  Ensor,  Bonnard,  VanBeyeren,  Picasso,  etc.). 

•  Discuss  how  depth  was  implied  using  scale,  placement,  degree  of  detail,  converging  lines,  color  intensity, 
and  overlapping. 

Sequence: 

1 .  Set  up  a  still  life  in  the  room  for  all  to  see  (might  have  all  the  objects  be  white  to  emphasize  form). 

2.  Distribute  painting  materials. 

3.  Complete  MOTIVATION  above. 

4.  Discuss  form,  space,  and  depth,  and  the  techniques  of  overlapping,  shading,  and  size  to  show  depth. 
Demonstrate  if  necessary. 

5.  Students  may  use  colors  of  their  choice,  but  all  colors  are  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  colors;  no  pure 
primary  colors. 

6.  Begin  by  painting  the  forms  with  paint  or  clean  water  to  establish  placement. 

7.  Look  for  patterns,  shadows,  and  highlights. 

8.  Complete  the  painting  and  display  it 

9.  Clean  up.  Brushes  and  palettes  can  be  cleaned  at  the  sink  individually  or  soaked  in  a  bucket  of  soap  and 
water  for  later  cleaning. 

Notes: 

The  primary  colors  can  be  changed  by: 

a.  mixing  2  to  make  another  color  (yellow  +  blue  =  green). 

b.  mixing  complements  to  make  a  dull  color  (green  +  red  =  dull  green  or  dull  red). 

c.  mixing  a  color  with  white,  black,  or  grey. 

Evaluation: 

Discuss  how  depth  and  form  were  communicated. 

Extensions: 

•  Create  an  abstract  work  by  simplifying  the  line  of  all  objects  to  mostly  straight  or  mostly  curved. 

•  Begin  to  use  analogous  color  schemes  by  completing  a  still  life  using  colors  side  by  side  on  the  color  wheel. 
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Sample  Course  for  Art  History 


The  objectives  of  this  course  lie  in  three  major  areas. 

I.  The  student  will  become  fluent  and  recognize  art  forms,  the  symbol  systems,  the  data,  or  the  media  that  con- 
stitute the  domain  of  the  subject  matter; 

II.  The  student  will  learn  to  analyze  the  art  forms,  the  symbol  systems,  the  data,  or  the  media  in  such  a  way  as 
to  extract  meaning,  and 

III.  The  student  will  persist  in  carrying  on  his/her  activities  to  areas  outside  the  classroom  situation  in  which 
he/she  learned  them. 


I.     Instructional  Objectives  Concerned  with 
Fluency 

At  the  completion  of  the  course  the  student  will  be 
able  to  identify  selected  portions  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  divisions: 

A.    The  Historical  and  Cultural  Backgrounds 

•  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  historical 
and  political  situation  and  indicate  how  the  art  form 
has  been  affected  by  what  is  going  on.  He/she  will 
study  the  patrons  of  the  arts.  He/she  will  know  with 
whom  the  cultures  are  exchanging  their  ideas  and 
who  their  contacts  are. 

•  The  student  will  know  the  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal backgrounds.  He/she  will  know  the  beliefs  of 
those  who  are  commissioning  the  works  of  art.  He/ 
she  will  know  if  the  church  dominates,  or  if  other 
feelings  such  as  superstition,  Intellectual  Awakening, 
Mysticism,  Rationalism,  or  Hedonism  predominate. 

•  He/she  will  know  the  economic  situation.  He  will 
know  the  development  of  the  patronage  of  the  arts 
and  about  the  appearance  of  luxurious  or  austere 
works. 

•  The  student  will  study  the  geographical  situation, 
and  be  able  to  associate  the  art  forms  with  climate  and 
geology. 

B.  The  Function  of  a  Work  of  Art 

•  The  student  will  be  able  to  tell  what  the  art  work  was 
used  for  and  in  what  way.  He/she  will  be  able  to 
identify  its  purpose  as  recognized  by  scholars  as  to 
whether  the  art  object  was  intended  for  ritual,  shelter, 
status,  prestige,  pleasure,  propaganda,  or  instruction. 

C.  Iconography 

•  The  student  will  learn  the  stories  of  the  culture  or 
myth  or  religion  which  give  the  art  object  its  symbol- 
ism and  meaning.  He  will  know  the  significance  of 
thedecorative  motif  and  what  the  workof  art  isabout. 

D.  Technique 

•  The  student  will  know  special  terms  to  describe  the 
manner  by  which  the  art  work  was  made  and  the 
materials  used. 


E.  Artistic  Skill 

•  The  student  will  be  able  to  tell  if  the  work  was  done 
early  in  an  artist's  career  or  if  the  work  was  done  early 
in  the  time  period  studied.  He/she  will  be  able  to 
identify  the  high  points  of  the  art  for  that  culture.  The 
student  will  be  able  to  identify  certain  things  which 
have  affected  the  artist's  work. 

F.  Art  Examination 

•  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  form  that  the 
art  appears  in  by  examining  it:  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  or  minor  arts.  He/she  will  have  a  gen- 
eral idea  about  how  large  it  is,  what  condition  it  is  in, 
and  the  technique  used  to  make  it.  He/she  will  know, 
when  possible,  where  the  art  work  was  originally  to 
have  appeared. 

•  The  student  will  learn  content  and  how  to  look  at  a 
composition.  He/she  will  know  if  a  work  is  asymet- 
rical  or  symetrical,  if  it  is  complex  or  simple.  He/she 
will  study  if  the  work  is  formal  or  casual,  mechanical 
or  sensuous,  decorative  or  functional.  He/she  will 
know  if  a  work  is  bright,  colorful,  and  expressive,  or 
dull,  subtle,  and  subdued.  He/she  will  study  darks 
and  lights. 

G.  Judgment 

•  The  student  will  know  how  the  artist's  contempo- 
raries judged  their  works  of  art,  and  the  value  placed 
on  them  today.  He/she  will  be  able  to  evaluate  that 
importance  by  studying  the  role  that  art  work  had  in 
influencing  other  works  of  art. 

II.    Instructional  Objectives  Concerned  with 
Analysis 

A.    Historical  and  Cultural  Backgrounds 

•  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  art  works  of  the 
same  art  style  as  works  studied,  by  identifying  them 
with  works  which  have  the  same  political,  religious, 
philosophical,  economic  and  geographic  situations. 
He/she  will  also  be  able  to  be  given  a  set  of  circum- 
stances and  be  able  to  describe  the  kind  of  art  work 
which  might  be  produced  in  such  a  culture. 
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B.    The  Function  of  a  Work  of  Art 

•  After  viewing  a  variety  of  works  of  art  from  several 
cultures,  and  from  the  same  culture,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  tell  what  an  art  object  was  used  for,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  intended. 

•  Without  having  seen  the  work  before,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  place  a  new  (new  to  the  student)  work 
in  the  proper  culture  and  tell  which  period  the  artist 
was  working  in  by  examining  the  skill  and  execution. 

C.  Iconography 

•  With  a  basic  knowledge  of  how  to  identify  certain 
figures,  signs  and  poses  that  are  taken,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  describe  the  work  of  art  and  tell  who  or 
what  station  in  life  the  person  holds  who  is  pictured 
on  that  work. 

D.  Technique 

•  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  techniques  of 
objects  shown  to  him/her  which  are  similar  to  ones 
he/she  has  studied. 

E.  Artistic  Skill 

•  Without  having  seen  the  work  before,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  place  a  new  (new  to  the  student)  work 
in  the  proper  culture  and  tell  which  period  the  artist 
was  working  in  by  examining  the  skill  and  execution. 

F.  Art  Examination 

•  The  Student  will  find  more  things  to  look  at  each 
time  he/she  looks  at  a  new  work  of  art.  He/she  will 
become  sensitive  to  the  clues  that  technique,  texture, 
size,  and  form  help  him/her  to  interpret  a  work  of  art. 

•  He/she  will  be  able  to  explain  the  composition  of 
works  he/she  has  not  seen  before  and  discuss  content 
as  to  its  expressive,  casual,  formal  or  decorative  na- 
ture. 

G.  Judgment 

•  The  student  who  has  become  familiar  with  the 
aesthetic  values  of  a  culture  will  be  able  to  determine 
if  the  work  is  an  important  example  of  that  period. 
He/she  will  be  able  to  see  the  influences  of  an  impor- 
tant work  of  art  upon  another  period  of  art. 

III.  Instructional  Objectives  Concerned  with 
Persistence 

A.    Historical  and  Cultural  Backgrounds 

•  The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  examine  other 
works  of  art  of  the  same  political,  religious,  philo- 
sophical, economical  and  geographical  backgrounds. 
He/she  will  want  to  visit  actual  sites,  museums,  and 
discuss  art  objects  with  his/her  peers  and  art  instruc- 
tors. He/she  will  want  to  check  books  out  of  the 
library  and  obtain  additional  reproductions  in  the 


areas  of  interest.  When  he/she  sees  movies  or  televi- 
sion or  other  items  in  life  related  to  art  he/she  has 
studied,  he/she  will  want  to  share  his/her  knowl- 
edge with  others.  He/she  will  want  to  look  at  addi- 
tional material  and  preview  other  art  forms  and 
events  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  history. 

B.  The  Function  of  a  Work  of  Art 

•  After  learning  how  a  work  of  art  has  been  used,  the 
student  will  want  to  compare  that  work  with  similar 
and  differing  art  types  from  other  cultures  to  learn  if 
there  is  a  constant  between  the  two.  He/she  will 
want  to  know  more  about  how  the  design  of  the  object 
assists  in  its  function  or  intended  location. 

C.  Iconography 

•  The  student  will  want  to  read  about  other  myths, 
and  Biblical  stories,  or  stories  related  to  rulers,  to  learn 
more  about  the  moment  of  the  story  that  the  artist  has 
chosen  to  represent.  Instead  of  small  abbreviated 
versions,  he/she  will  want  to  read  the  complete  work. 

D.  Technique 

•  The  student  will  want  to  take  an  applied  art  class 
and  study  and  sample  first  hand  some  of  the  tech- 
niques he/she  has  studied.  He/she  may  want  to  try 
some  ceramics  or  painting.  Or  he/she  will  want  to 
compare  the  techniques  used  in  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance art  with  those  popular  in  other  times. 

E.  Artistic  Skill 

•  The  student  will  want  to  find  out  how  the  architects 
constructed  large  structures  such  as  cathedrals.  He/ 
she  will  want  to  know  how  large  paintings  and 
sculpures  were  made,  as  well  as  the  execution  of 
smaller  peices.  He/she  will  want  to  know  how  the 
work  was  financed,  how  long  it  took  to  make  it,  and 
how  easy  it  was  to  make  it.. 

F.  Art  Examination 

•  The  student  will  want  to  examine  all  art  forms  more 
closely.  He/she  will  want  to  study  the  work  in  the 
original  so  that  he/she  can  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  the  size  and  color  of  the  work  rather 
than  rely  on  reproductions.  He/she  will  want  to  see 
the  site  where  the  work  was  originally  located  and 
he/she  will  want  to  touch  the  object  —  but  will  resist! 

•  He/she  will  want  to  study  the  art  object  under 
different  lighting  conditions  and  he/she  will  want  to 
examine  the  compositions  of  a  work  closely. 

G.  Judgment 

•  The  student  will  want  to  have  the  confidence  to 
decide  if  a  work  of  art  is  of  high  quality,  so  he/she 
may  study  other  works  of  the  period  to  determine 
aesthetic  judgment  and  preference  with  others. 
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Section  4 

Resources  for 
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strategies  and  advocacy 
resources 

Setting: 

facility,  equipment,  space,  safety 
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education 
Curriculum 
Materials/Tools/Equipment: 

prints,  slides,  films,  books,  supplies, 

technology 
Time 
Budget 
Other 

teacher  in-service 
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Strategies  and  Advocacy 

excerpted  from  Arts  and  Education  Handbook: 
A  Guide  to  Productive  Collaboration,  published  by 
the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

To  the  artist  or  private  citizen,  attempting  to  find  a  way  into  and 
through  the  bureaucratic  maze  of  the  local  school  system,  the 
obstacles  can  be  daunting.  At  the  state  or  federal  level,  the  task 
can  seem  extremely  difficult  for  a  local  arts  agency  or  even  a 
national  arts  organization  leader. 

To  establish  contact  the  general  rules  are  simple,  but  their 
application  can  be  grindingly  difficult: 

1.  Individuals  with  a  common  interest  and  uncommon 
dedication  to  the  arts  in  schools  must  convene; 

2.  Goals  and  objectives  must  be  set  and  stated  clearly; 

3.  Contact  must  be  established  with  the  administrators 
who  have  responsibility  for  schools  at  the  appropriate 
level  —  federal,  state,  local; 

4.  Resources  —  financial,  materials,  political,  and  hu- 
man —  must  be  identified  and  secured; 

5.  Workable  plans  for  implementation  must  be  developed 
and  initiated; 

6.  On-going  monitoring  and  evaluation  must  be  main- 
tained. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  public  schools  have  been  sub- 
jected recently  to  the  most  intense  examination  in  history. 

The  publication  of  so  many  reports,  critiques,  reviews,  and 
statements  of  philosophy  practically  requires  that  any  serious 
student  of  the  schools  give  up  all  other  interests. ... 

It  is  also  important  that  those  advocating  a  more  prominent 
role  for  the  arts  in  the  curriculum  be  aware  of  the  issues 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  most  Board  of  Education  members  at 
this  time.  These  include  improvement  of  basic  reading  skills, 
critical  thinking,  creative  problem  solving,  basic  skills  in 
computer  languages,  and  cultural  literacy.  While  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  arts  be  put  forth  as  a  basic  component  of  the 
curriculum  on  their  own  merits,  the  value  of  the  arts  in  ad- 
dressing other  important  educational  issues  may  help  attract 
the  attention  of  curriculum  directors  and  school  principals. 
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Political  Action 

February,  1988,  notes  from  a  conversation  with  Paul  Stahl, 
Chair  of  the  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy 


"Only  the  innocent  assume  that  the  more  persons  who  are  involved  in  a 
process,  the  more  democratic  it  is.  Power  gravitates  to  the  special  and 
organized,  as  against  the  general  interest"  —  Daniel  Moynihan,  Our 
"Succession  Crisis,"  Why  More  Reform  Means  Less  Democracy,  referring  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  "patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel..." 


Strategies  for  Political  Action 
1.    Who  are  the  "power  brokers?" 


2. 


Local 
•  local 
school 
board 

State 

•  Legislature 

•  State  Board 
of  Education 

National 

•  Senators/Congressmen 

•  Department  of  Education 

•  National  Endowment 

•  Superintendent 
of  Public 
Instruction 

for  the  Arts 

•  Kennedy  Center/ 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

•  National  Organizations 

Establishment  of  coalitions. 

•  among  "own"  areas 

•  among  "outside"  areas 

•  recognize  both  advantages  AND  dangers  (off-shoots,  side  effects, 
etc.)  e.g.,  the  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy  is  not  aligned  with  general 
education  issues  because  the  field  is  too  big. 

•  Honesty:  coalitions  can  come  together  and  have  the  "structured 
ability"  to  "beat  each  other  to  death,"  but  come  up  with  an  issue  that 
can  be  commonly  supported  by  all  factions. 

Agenda. 

•  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  kind  of  "position  paper"  with  material  that 
is  short  and  to  the  point.  A  "position  paper"  should  "speak"  even  if 
only  glanced  at. 

•  establish  an  agenda  of  only  6  points  or  less  which  are  convincing.  Use 
Imagery,  metaphors,  visuals  —  Use  THE  ARTS  and  their  power!!! 

Approach 

•  Personal  Contact  is  BEST. 

•  Mailings  can  be  effective. 

•  Need  to  show  the  utilitarian  purpose  for  all  this  (e.g.,  Project  Excel- 
lence stressed  the  neglect  of  affective  domain  learning,  balance  in 
curriculum,  problem  solving  and  higher  order  thinking  skills,  disci- 
pline-based, sequential  instruction,  and  at  least  some  measurable 
areas. 

•  give  concrete  examples  (students  receiving  scholarships,  etc.) 

•  Play  the  game,  but  don't  sell  out. 


Note:     "All  politics  is  grassroots,"  but  the  grassroots  are  different  or 

perceived  differently  in  various  regions  (such  as  the  Northwest). 

To  be  effective,  you  have  to  "read"  the  area  —  have  a  "reading"  — 

feed  in  before  setting  up  a  structure.  Take  the  opportunity  to  be 

involved  and  take  your  own  creativity. 
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Resources 


In  a  large  state  with  a  small  population,  resources  play  an 
important  role  as  a  district  begins,  revises  or  continues  a  visual 
arts  curriculum.  It  may  be  important  for  districts  to  cooperate, 
share  materials  and  equipment,  and  perhaps  even  share 
human  resources. 

Later  in  this  guide  you  will  find  names  and  addresses  of  several 
groups  in  Montana  working  on  arts  and  education  issues.  Here 
is  a  general  list  of  organizations,  businesses  and  people  you 
might  contact  for  assistance — financial,  material,  political,  and 
human  —  in  the  U.S.,  the  state  and  in  your  community: 


Federal 

National  Endowment 

for  the  Arts 
Department  of  Education 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education 


State 

Montana  Arts  Council 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Montana  Cultural  Advocacy 


Local 

Local  Arts  Agency 

Artists 

Colleges,  Universities,  Community /Tribal  colleges 

Social  service  organizations 

Museums 

Arts  Centers 

Performing  arts  facilities 

Theater  groups 

Music  groups  (vocal  and  instrumental) 

Parent  groups 

Parks  and  Recreation  Departments 

Libraries 

Religious  institutions 

Historical  societies 

Literary  and  art  groups  and  clubs 

Senior  citizen  centers 

Departments  of  local  government 

Music/ Art  supply  stores 

Printers 

Commercial  arts  and  crafts  galleries 

Antique  shops 

Banks  and  corporations 

Video  rental  shops 

Book  stores 

Camera  stores  and  photography  studios 

Radio  stations 

Jewelers 

etc. 
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Visiting  Artists  and 

Artists  in  Schools  /Communities  Program 

To  accomplish  many  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  a  visual  arts 
curriculum,  a  class,  school  or  district  may  want  to  consider  a 
visiting  artist.  There  are  many  different  aspects  to  a  well- 
balanced  art  program  and  no  single  teacher  can  expect  to  be  an 
expert  in  all  areas.  A  visiting  artist  can  bring  new  knowledge, 
new  experiences  and  new  energy  to  a  visual  arts  education 
program  at  any  level. 

Artists'  visits  for  a  few  hours  or  days  can  be  accomplished 
through  artists  in  the  local  community.  Consider  a  painter,  a 
ceramist,  a  weaver,  or  a  fiddle-player,  a  costume  designer,  a 
filmmaker.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  (address  below)  main- 
tains a  list  of  interested  artists  in  Montana;  contact  the  Council 
for  assistance  in  locating  artists. 

If  you  are  interested  in  artists'  visits  of  at  least  one  week,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  helps  to  arrange  and  assists  with  fund- 
ing artist  "residencies"  through  its  Artists  in  Schools /Commu- 
nities Program. 

Professional  artists  (in  dance,  music,  theater,  visual  arts,  media, 
and  creative  writing)  are  selected  to  work  in  Montana's  pro- 
gram through  a  nation-wide  search.  When  visiting  a  school 
and  a  community,  an  artist  can  provide: 

•  first-hand  creative  experiences  for  students,  teachers, 
and  other  participants, 

•  service  (in-service)  for  teachers  and  administrators, 

•  strengthening  for  existing  curricula  and /or  programs, 

•  stimulus  for  the  community,  and 

•  publicity  for  the  school /community  arts  programs. 

For  guidelines,  application  forms,  and /or  more  information 
about  the  Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Program  or  using 
artists  in  the  classroom,  contact: 

Montana  Arts  Council 

New  York  Block 

48  North  Last  Chance  Gulch 

Helena,  Montana    59620 

(406)  444  -  6430 
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National  Resources 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Washington,  D.C.    20566 

American  Association  of  Museums 

1225  Eye  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.    20005 

American  Council  for  the  Arts 

3rd  Floor,  Area  M 

1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY    10102-0163 

Arts  for  America  (formerly  NALAA) 

1420  K  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  204 

Washington,  D.C.    20005 

Getty  Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts 

1875  Century  Park  East 

Suite  2300 

Los  Angeles,  CA    90067 


National  Association  for  Music/ Art/Design/ 

Theatre/  Dance 

1 1250  Roger  Bacon  Drive 

Suite  21 

Reston,VA    22090 

National  Art  Education  Association 

1916  Association  Drive 
Rcston,VA    22091 

National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  920 

Washington,  D.C.    20005 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.    20506 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.     20202 

Very  Special  Arts 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Washington,  D.C.    20566 


( 


State  Resources 

Board  of  Public  Education 

33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Cultural  Alliance  for  Eastern  Montana 

20  North  Sewell 
Miles  City,  MT   59301 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

P.O.  Box  2428 

Great  Falls,  MT   59403 

Montana  Art  Education  Association 

203  East  8th 
Laurel,  MT   59044 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
P.O.  Box  1197 
Kalispell,  MT   59903 

Montana  Arts  and  Humanities  Task  Force 

Office  of  Public  Instruction/Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Montana  Arts  Council 
New  York  Block 
48  North  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT    59620 
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Montana  Association  for  Gifted  and  Talented 
Russell  School 
2nd  Avenue  N.W. 
Kalispell,  MT   59901 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities 

Box  8036 

Missoula,  MT   59807 

Montana  Cultural  Advocacy 

Box  1456 

Billings,  MT    59103 

Montana  Education  Association 
1232  East  6th  Ave. 
Helena,  MT   59601 

Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  Foundation 

Box  1456 

Billings,  MT   59103 

Montana  Parent  &  Teachers  Association 
817  Edith 
Missoula,  MT    59801 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 

Box  1456 

Billings,  MT    59103 

Montana  State  Library  Commission 
1515  East  6th  Ave. 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT    59620 


Teacher  In-service 


The  first  step  of  effective  teacher  in-service  is  to  develop  a 
plan.  Some  examples  are  provided  on  the  following  pages. 

It  is  important  to  be  sure  that  your  in-service: 

•  has  a  comfortable  setting,  including  food,  drink, 
music,  etc., 

•  has  enough  time, 

•  uses  arts  specialists, 

•  uses  community  resources,  and 

•  uses  good  consultants. 

Remember,  it  is  important  to  include  administrators  in  these 
in-service  activities. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  inservice  one  school  at  a  time  or  one 
grade  level  at  a  time,  rather  than  trying  to  include  too  much 
at  once. 

Tie  your  in-service  activities  to  your  curriculum  and  to  the 
state  standards. 

In  addition  to  in-service  activities,  other  ways  your  teachers 
can  gain  more  knowledge  about  the  visual  arts: 

•  Art  Education  sectionals  at  annual  Montana  Educa- 
tion Association  conferences, 

•  Institutes  presented  by  various  state  and  national 
organizations, 

•  Workshops  presented  by  community,  state,  and 
national  organizations,  and 

•  University/College  courses  that  reflect  and  enrich  the 
intent  of  your  visual  arts  curriculum. 
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"New  under- 
standings of  the 
learning  process  and 
human  intelligence 
have  emerged 
within  the  last  thirty 
years.  An  explosion 
of  research  in  the 
neurosciences, 
psychology,  and 
education  has 
deepened  our 
knowledge  of  our 
brain/mind/body 
systems. 
...  It  is  clear  that 
research  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  arts 
education.  Arts 
education  can 
enhance  the  learning 
of  all  students. 
Breakthroughs  in 
three  diverse  fields 
of  study  are 
highlighted  in  the 
chart  at  right/' 

—  Linda  MacRae 
Campbell, 

Director  of  New 

Horizons  for 

Learning 


Topic  studied 


Brain's  physiology 


Right  &  left  brain 
specialization 

Triune  brain 


Effects  of  environment  on 
learning  &  intelligence 


Key  learnings 
NEUROLOGICAL 


Unlimited  capacity  for 
lifelong  learning 

Validation  of  a  variety  of 
mental  processes  &  functions 

Emotions  inhibit  or 
facilitate  learning 

A  stimulating  &  loving  environment 
enhances  learning 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


New  definitions  &  theories 
of  human  intelligence 


Overcoming  mental 
retardation 


Expanded  view  of  human  intelligence 
including  kinesthetic,  visual,  musical  & 
intra-  &  interpersonal  elements 

Everyone  can  learn  at  any  ability  level 


EDUCATIONAL 


Learning  styles 
Cooperative  learning 

Andragogy  v.s.  pedagogy 


Everyone  learns  differently 

Performance  increases  with  cooperation, 
not  competition 

Adults  and  children  learn  what  has 
personal  relevancy 
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Sample  —  Plan  for  Teacher  In-Service 

for  new  Elementary  Visual  Art  Curriculum 
Great  Falls  Public  Schools 


I.    In-Service  Implementation  Program 

A.  One  and  one-half  hours  after  school  in  building 
meetings  during  the  fourth  week  of  school: 

1.  Introduction  of  curriculum; 

2.  Review  support  materials; 

3.  Assist  teachers  in  development  of  first  lessons; 

4.  Provide  materials  and  instruct  on  how  to  use  long- 
range  planning  and  evaluation. 

B.  One  hour  after  school  in  building  meetings  during 
sixth  week: 

1.  Introduction  of  extended  materials 

a.  Criticism 

b.  Aesthetics 

c.  Art  History 

2.  Using 

a.  Hands-on  practice 

b.  Video  tapes  of  exemplary  lessons 

c.  Question  and  answer  session. 

C.  One  hour  after  school  District  meetings  after  sixth 
week  by  grade  levels: 

1.    Emphasis  on  specific  areas  and  special  problems: 

a.  K,l,2  —  increasing  vocabulary  and  viewing 
skills 

b.  3,4  —  developing  skills  in  analyzing 

c.  5,6  —  special  attention  to  Art  History  issues 

D.  Half-hour  meetings  in  pilot  schools  before  or  after 
school  day  to  address  any  developing  areas  of  concern 

II.  Schedule  for  Pilot  Schools 


B. 


First  In-Service: 

1.    Valley  View 

Sept.  22 

2.     Morningside 

Sept.  23 

3.    Roosevelt 

Sept.  24 

Second  In-Service: 

1.    Valley  View 

Oct.  6 

2.     Morningside 

Oct  7 

3.     Roosevelt 

Oct  8 

Third  In-Service: 

1.    Grades  K,l,2 

Dec.  1 

2.     Grades  3,4 

Dec.  2 

3.    Grades  5,6 

Dec.  3 
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Consultants  and  Contributors 

The  following  list  of  teachers,  artists,  and  arts  administrators  met  in  the  summer  of  1987  to 
develop  the  concept  and  format  for  this  Guide.  Through  almost  a  year  of  researching  mod- 
els, writing  text,  discussing  and  editing,  these  people  produced  the  Visual  Arts  Curriculum 
Guide.  A  complete  list  is  provided  here  so  that  you  may  call  them  if  you  have  a  question 
about  the  guide  or  if  you  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  visual  arts  program  and  would 
like  to  have  some  help  or  would  just  like  to  discuss  the  process. 


Alford,  Jackie 

art  specialist 
K-8 

542-4030 

Fine  Arts  Dept. 
Missoula  Dist.  #1 

1700  South  Ave. 
Missoula,  MT   59801 

Athwal,  Janet 

arts  in  educa- 
tion specialist 

444-4442 

Arts  in  Education 
Off.  of  Public  Instr. 

State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Burgard,  Lavonne 

art  specialist 
8-9 

755-6350 

Kalispell 
Junior  High 

136  5th  Ave.  E. 
Kalispell,  MT   59901 

Campeau,  Ray 

art  specialist 
9-12 

585-1660 

Bozeman 
Senior  High 

205 N. 11th 
Bozeman,  MT   59715 

Casey,  Sandy 

art  specialist 
9-12 

442-8090 

Helena  High  School 

1300  Billings 
Helena,  MT   59601 

Chism,  Roberta 

art  specialist 
6-8 

549-6109 

Hellgate  Elementary 
Dist.  #1 

2385  Flynn  Lane 
Missoula,  MT   59802 

Cook,  Julie 

dir.  artists 
services 

444-6430 

Montana  Arts 
Council 

48  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT  59620 

Donnelly,  Suzanne 

artist/ 
consultant 

965-3402 

R.R.  5366 

Great  Falls,  MT   59401 

Fenton,  Priscilla 

professor  of 
education 

994-5949 

Education  Dept. 
Montana  State  U. 

136  Reid  Hall 
Bozeman,  MT   59717 

Greene,  Charlene 

art  specialist 
4-6 

494-7052 

Hillcrest  School 

Continental  Drive 
Butte,  MT   59701 

Harvey,  Katie 

consultant 

994-4501 

School  of  Art 
Montana  State  U. 

Bozeman,  MT   59717 
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For  specific  information  on  resources  listed 
in  this  guide  or  curricula  available  for  your 
school,  contact: 

Janet  Athwal,  Arts  Education  Specialist 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59620 

(406)  444-4442 


For  specific  information  about  the  use  of 
artists  as  resources  in  the  classroom 
through  the  Artists  in  the  Schools /Com- 
munities Program,  contact: 

Julie  Cook,  Director  of  Artists  Services 
Montana  Arts  Council 
48  North  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  Montana,  59620 

(406)  444-6430 


Heys,  Norma 

teacher, 
grade  4 

586-1557 

Monforton  School 

6001  Monforton  Sch.  Rd. 
Bozeman,  MT   59715 

Hines,  Wes 

art  specialist 
9-12 

755-7130 

Flathead  High 
School 

644  4th  Ave.  W. 
Kalispell,MT   59901 

Kraner,  Madeline 

art  specialist 
10-12 

585-1650 

Bozeman 
Senior  High 

205 N. 11th 
Bozeman,  MT   59715 

Kuchenbrod,  Julie 

art  specialist 
9-12 

442-8090 

Helena  High  School 

1300  Billings 
Helena,  MT   59601 

Kujawa,  Mike 

art  specialist 
10-12 

723-4312 

Butte  High  School 

Wyoming  and  Porphyry 
Butte,  MT  59701 

Nelson,  R.  Wade 

art  specialist 
K-12 

827-3561 

Thompson  Falls 
District  #2 

Box  1278 

Thomps.  Falls,  MT  59873 

Poor,  Jim 

art  supervisor 
K-12 

791-2379 

Great  Falls  Public 
Schools 

P.O.  Box  2428 

Great  Falls,  MT   59403 

Sagaloff,  Linda 

artist/ 
consultant 

587-8164 

522  S.  3rd 
Bozeman,  MT   59715 

Skinner,  Pat 

art  specialist 
1-6 

676-4390 

Ronan  School 

1340  Rocky  Butte  Road 
Ronan,  MT   59864 

Strissel,  Billie 

principal, 
elementary 

255-3816 

Beartooth  School 

Billings,  MT   59101 

Til  ton,  Bobby 

professor  of 
art  education 

243-4208 

School  of  Fine  Arts 
U.  of  Montana 

Art  Department 
Missoula,  MT   59812 
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Section  5 
Evaluation 

•  program 

•  teacher 

•  student 
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Evaluation 


"If  we  omit  [the  arts] 

from  the  curriculum, 

we  are  in  effect 

shortchanging  the 

mind." 

— Howard  Gardner, 

author  of  Frames  of  Mind:  A 
Theory  of  Multiple  Intelligences. 
In  working  with  "Project 
Zero"  he  has  investigated 
issues  of  creativity,  intelli- 
gence and  the  artistic  process 
as  well  as  helped  to  develop 
assessment  techniques  for  the 

arts. 


Evaluation,  of  curricula,  of  teachers,  or  of  students,  may  be  a 
problem  for  some  art  educators.  Occasionally  there  is  incom- 
patibility between  art  education  and  educational  evaluation, 
due  in  part  to  the  practice  of  modeling  evaluation  in  education 
after  accountability  measures  useful  in  psychological  experi- 
mentation, industrial  management,  and  military  training.  It  is 
also  due  to  the  tendency  to  evaluate  easily  observed  behaviors 
rather  than  complex  thinking  procedures  and  the  significance 
of  learning  experiences  and  attitudes. 

However,  the  request  of  a  school  board  to  know  the  effective- 
ness of  an  art  program  is  legitimate.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
parents'  desires  to  know  about  a  child's  progress  in  art  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  art  educators  know 
their  classrooms  and  be  able  to  describe  the  events  in  these 
classrooms  in  terms  of  meaning  and  value. 

It  is  necessary  for  art  educators  to  find  appropriate  methods  to 
reflect  on  curricula,  classroom  events,  and  student  learning  in 
order  to  revise  goals  and  practices.  A  number  of  factors  bear 
consideration  when  determining  evaluative  methodologies. 
Art  educators  are  continually  involved  in  evaluation  that  in- 
volves affective  and  cognitive  processes.  Evaluation  should  be 
tailored  for  a  particular  purpose,  audience,  and  program.  Dif- 
ferent audiences  will  have  different  requirements.  But  there 
are  certain  elements  which  should  always  be  present. 

The  guidelines  for  evaluation  are  designed  to  help  formalize 
better  systems  of  evaluation  for  art  educators.  Evaluation  is 
assumed  to  be  a  positive  and  possible  process  for  art  education, 
leading  to  an  awareness  of  strengths  and  promoting  plans  for 
development  and  change. 

The  following  three  sections  are  organized  around  what  is  to  be 
evaluated — the  program,  the  teacher,  and  the  student.  Spe- 
cific questions,  suggestions,  and  issues  are  raised  in  order  to 
emphasize  basic  concerns  related  to  each  of  the  four  sections; 
however,  set  patterns  are  not  provided.  It  is  expected  that 
groups  and  individuals  will  further  develop  evaluation  proce- 
dures to  reflect  their  current  needs  and  concerns. 
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Program  Evaluation 

Program  or  overall  curriculum  evaluation  in  the  visual  arts  is 
necessary  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  doing  in  schools,  how 
well  we  are  doing  it,  whether  it  is  of  value  to  students  or  has 
legitimacy  in  the  arts,  and  how  we  can  improve  what  we  are 
doing. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  evaluation  of  the  art  program 
is  not  neglected.  Program  evaluation  is  a  way  to  affirm  our 
strengths  and  advise  us  of  our  weaknesses.  It  is  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  the  art  teacher  as  specialist,  the  school  district  as 
administrator  and  the  community  as  provider  and  recipient. 

Program  evaluation  in  the  visual  arts  is  recommended  for  all 
levels  of  the  art  program,  ranging  from  the  significance  of  each 
assignment,  to  the  worth  of  program  goals  and  the  reception  of 
art  in  the  community.  Program  evaluation  in  the  visual  arts 
should  be  continuous,  and  understood  by  and  shared  with 
relevant  persons,  including  students,  parents,  teachers,  and 
administrators. 

The  process  of  program  evaluation  raises  questions  about  how 
to  evaluate  and  what  to  evaluate.  These  are  not  easily  an- 
swered. We  have  listed  some  suggestions  that  can  be  further 
developed  by  the  art  teacher. 
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Suggestions  for  How  to  Evaluate  Program 

Methods  of  evaluation  can  be  considered  as  ways  to  collect  evidence  about 
a  program's  worth  and  effectiveness.  Many  of  the  following  ideas  can  be  im- 
plemented as  part  of  classroom  events. 

•  Examination  of  student  art  works  or  critical  and  historical  writing  for 
evidence  of  art  learning. 

•  Develop  a  checklist  of  good  art  education  practices  such  as:  self- 
expression,  originality,  creativity,  innovation,  presentation,  etc. 

i/  Questionnaires  and  interviews  with  students  about  the  art  program 
(what  they  like  and  disliked,  how  they  best  learned,  etc.). 

•  Teacher  and/or  student  "journals"  or  "diaries"  about:  classroom 
events,  what  was  learned  in  a  class  period,  how  successful  a  lesson  or 
unit  was,  problems  and  successes  in  particular  assignments,  or  personal 
reactions  to  art  works. 

•"  Compare  your  program  with  exemplary  art  programs  in  other  schools/ 
districts  of  similar  size  and  budget  in  other  counties  or  states.  Visit  one 
of  these  to  gather  information  and  make  comparisons. 

•  A  "time  profile"  to  examine  how  classroom  time  actually  is  spent,  to 
illustrate  how  time  during  the  semester  or  year  is  spent.  Consider 
whether  art  time  is  being  spent  on  art  learning. 

•  Cooperation  with  another  art  teacher  in  evaluating  each  other's  pro- 
grams. Examine  written  materials,  facilities,  student  work,  and  observe 
in  the  classroom.  Make  notes  and  summarize  impressions. 

•  Parents,  other  teachers,  and  administrators  can  give  their  impressions 
about  the  art  program.  Consider  using  interviews  or  questionnaires  as 
well  as  casual  conversations.  Ask  how  they  gain  information  about  the 
art  program. 

•  Workshops  or  in-service  sessions  presented  by  the  Art  Education 
Association  or  local  school  districts  on  evaluation.  Include  self-study 
and  an  outside  art  evaluator  visit  as  part  of  the  plan. 

•  An  outside  person  from  the  Art  Education  Association,  universities,  or 
the  Department  of  Education  can  be  invited  to  visit  your  school  and 
share  reactions  to  your  program. 

•  A  suggestion  box  in  your  room  for  students  to  share  ideas  about 
programming. 

•  Invite  community  and  school  people  into  the  art  room  for  students  to 
show  what  they  have  learned  in  art.  This  could  include  exhibitions  of 
student  work,  demonstrations  of  art  skills  by  students,  student  panels 
or  student  discussions  of  art  works,  student  "docent"  tours  of  the  art 
room/exhibits/displays  or  art  reproductions,  and  special  festivals 
(such  as  Renoir  Day  in  which  students  organize  ways  to  educate  the 
public  about  Renoir).  Such  activities  allow  you  to  observe  and  note 
what  students  have  learned. 

•  Your  own  checkl  ist  or  rating  scales  to  prioritize  programming  concerns. 
Use  it  and  share  results  with  school  administrators. 

•  Videotapes  or  audiotapes  of  teacher  and  students  in  a  classroom 
situation  such  as  a  critique.  The  tape  is  examined  for  evidence  about  art 
learning  (through  the  art  language  used,  for  example). 


Program  Criteria  —  Sample 
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Below  is  a  suggested  checklist  of  associated  areas  to  be  consid- 
ered for  program  evaluation.  Rate  the  areas  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5 
(1  is  high,  5  is  low);  follow  this  with  a  study  of  program 
improvement. 

Art  courses  taught  by  an  art  specialist  are  available  to  all 
students  grades  7-12; 

Art  classes  are  taught  by  an  art  specialist  to  all  students,  grades 
K-6; 

The  program  is  in  compliance  with  state  accreditation  stan- 
dards? 

The  community  is  used  as  a  resource  for  the  art  program; 

The  program  in-practice  reflects  the  written  program; 

The  program  is  multicultural  and  nonsexist  in  approach; 

The  program  promotes  safe  handling  of  art  equipment  and 
materials; 

The  program  is  adaptable  for  special  populations; 

The  program  is  visible  out  of  the  classroom  through  exhibi- 
tions, presentations,  demonstrations,  school/ community 
involvement  or  other  means; 

Ongoing  revisions  are  part  of  program  planning; 

Long-term  planning  is  done  (i.e.,  three-  or  five-year  planning); 

The  program  reflects  the  contemporary  art  world  and  current 
reading; 

Such  factors  as  scheduling  practices,  teacher  availability  and 
required  graduation  credits  do  not  prohibit  students  from 
taking  art; 

School  counselors  are  aware  of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  art 
program  and  career  choices  in  the  arts; 

The  program  is  sequential  and  cumulative,  and 

The  art  content  taught  is  significant  and  has  a  scope  which 
includes  art  history,  art  production,  aesthetics  and  art  criti- 
cism; 

Cooperation  and  interaction  with  other  arts  disciplines. 
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Sample 

Checklist  for  an  Effective  School  Art  Program 


Curriculum 

Level 

Exemplary 
5            4 

Adequate 
3       J2 

Lacking 
1 

A  written,  comprehensive,  conceptually  based  art  curriculum  is 
available  as  part  of  K-12  curriculum  design. 

The  art  curriculum  is  being  effectively  implemented. 

There  is  a  plan  for  on-going  assessment  and  revision  of  the  art 
curriculum. 

All  art  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  curriculum 
development. 

Art  is  required  for  all  middle  or  junior  high  school  students  for  at 
least  one  full  semester. 

At  least  one  year  in  studio  art,  art,  art  history,  or  humanities  is 
required  in  grades  9-12. 

Program 

Level 

Exempl 

5 

ary 

4 

Adeqi 
3 

jate 
2 

Lacking 
1 

Art  courses  taught  by  an  art  specialist  are  available  to  all  students 
grades  7-12. 

Art  classes  are  taught  by  an  art  specialist  to  all  students,  grades  K-6. 

The  community  is  used  as  a  resource  for  the  art  program. 

The  program  in-practice  reflects  the  written  program. 

The  program  is  multicultural  and  nonsexist  in  approach. 

The  program  is  adaptable  for  special  populations. 

The  program  is  visible  out  of  the  classroom  through  exhibitions, 
presentations,  demonstrations,  school  /community  involvement  or 
other  means. 

Ongoing  revisions  are  part  of  program  planning. 

Long-term  planning  is  done  (i.e.,  three-  or  five-year  planning). 

The  program  reflects  the  contemporary  art  world  and  current 
reading. 

Such  factors  as  scheduling  practices,  teacher  availability  and  re- 
quired graduation  credits  do  not  prohibit  students  from  taking  art. 

School  counselors  are  aware  of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  art 
program. 

The  program  is  sequential  and  cumulative. 

The  art  content  taught  is  significant. 
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Teacher  Self-Evaluation 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  art  instructors  evaluate 
themselves.  Self-evaluation  is  an  aid  for  self-improvement  and 
is  essential  for  effective  teaching.  It  can  show  strengths  as  well 
as  weaknesses.  It  can  increase  awareness  of  our  values,  actions, 
and  their  consequences.  It  should  be  ongoing,  and  not  an  end- 
of-the-year  activity.  It  could  be  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly, 
even  daily.  There  are  many  variables  affecting  art  programs:  fa- 
cilities, budgets,  time  allotted  for  student  contact,  to  name  a 
few.  Art  instructors  must  consider  these  factors,  build  upon 
their  own  individual  skills,  and  strive  for  responsible  teaching 
of  the  visual  arts. 

Suggested  ways  the  art  teacher  can  incorporate  self-evaluation: 

•  Develop  a  checklist  for  your  teaching  responsibilities; 
•"  Keep  a  journal  of  your  teaching  responsibilities; 

•  Distribute  student  questionnaires  on  teacher  performance; 

•  Ask  peers  to  observe  your  teaching  and  provide  feedback; 
•"  Invite  a  student  to  teach  your  class  as  you  would  teach  it; 
^  Videotape  yourself  to  observe  yourself  in  action,  or 

•  Invite  an  administrator  or  a  trained  art  educator  to  evaluate 
your  teaching. 

•  Invite  a  team  consisting  of  an  administrator  and  a  trained  art 
educator  to  evaluate  your  teaching. 

On  pages  73-74  is  a  suggested  checklist  of  areas  to  be 
considered  for  self-evaluation.  Rate  each  area  on  a  scale  of  1  to 
5  (1  is  high,  5  is  low),  then  follow  up  with  a  study  of  your  own 
strengths  and  areas  for  improvement. 

In  addition  to  actual  teaching  skills,  a  teacher's  professional 
development  is  very  important  to  the  quality  of  visual  art 
instruction.  Taking  an  active  role,  including  leadership  posi- 
tions, in  state,  regional  and  national  professional  organizations 
is  one  way  to  keep  a  current  perspective  on  trends  and  devel- 
opments in  art  education.  Courses  at  Montana  Education 
Association  meetings,  at  area  universities,  and  through  area 
arts  education  organizations  are  also  possible. 
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11 


Art  is  a 


promise  we 

make  to 

ourselves  to  live 

life  to  the 

fullest.  It  is  a 

means  of 

lighting  up  the 

imagination, 

enabling  us  to 

see  deeply  into 

our  visions.  It 

is  a  way  of 

breaking  apart 

the  seeds  of 

time  and 

opening 

ourselves  to  the 

enchantment 

and  exuberance 

offered  up  by 

the  history  of 

the  race." 

Norman  Cousins, 

Professor  in  the 

School  of  Medicine  at 

UCLA  and  former 

editor  of  Saturday 

Review. 
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Teacher  Self-Evaluation  Form  —  Sample 


High 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 


Low 

5 
5 
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1         2 
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1         2 
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5 

1         2 

3 

4 

5 

1         2 

3 

4 

5 

1         2 

3 

4 

5 

1         2 

3 

4 

5 

Curriculum  Development 

I  am  using  a  well-written,  usable  and  sequential  curriculum. 
I  have  contributed  to  the  writing  of  the  curriculum  being  used. 
My  art  curriculum  includes  multicultural  and  nonsexist 

approaches  to  teaching  art. 
I  have  developed  complete  instructional  and  expressive  objectives  for  each 

art  activity. 

Records 

I  keep  records  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  art  program  including: 
requisitions  and  purchases, 
attendance, 

achievement,  and  related  information, 
films  and  books  used  and  previewed,  and 
field  trips  taken. 

Learning  Needs 

I  determine  early  in  each  session  the  ability  and  skill  level  of  each  student. 
I  inform  the  students  about  what  is  expected. 

I  consider  individual  learning  styles  and  differences  of  each  student. 
I  inform  each  student  about  his/her  success  or  failure  when  completing 
each  assignment. 

Instructional  Approaches 

I  encourage  proper  attitudes,  the  use  of  skills  and  the  practice  of  vocabulary. 

I  use  a  variety  of  historical  and  critical  styles  of  art  (beyond  the  western 

European  tradition  and  including  women  artists). 
I  organize  experiences  to  reflect  all  levels  of  thinking  skills. 
I  investigate  a  variety  of  art  media  and  techniques  to  insure  that  students 

receive  broad  experiences  in  art  classes. 
I  use  audiovisual  and  related  materials  to  their  best  advantage. 
I  plan  learning  activities  with  a  conscious  effort  to  develop  students' 

aesthetic  responses  and  their  understanding  of  the  field  of  aesthetics. 
I  introduce  career  and  vocational  concerns  to  students  as  a  part  of  daily 

interaction  and  evaluate  students'  understanding  of  these  careers. 
I  test  students'  understanding  of  safe  use  of  equipment  and  materials. 

Knowledge  of  Subject  Matter 

I  use  art  vocabulary  and  encourage  the  students  to  do  the  same. 

I  provide  demonstrations  of  the  various  art-related  skills  required  in  a  par- 
ticular studio  activity  or  an  activity  involving  responding  to  art. 

I  pursue  new  art  skills  and  information  and  supplement  my  expertise 
through  my  own  art  work  and /or  my  historical  and  critical  study  of  art. 

I  am  aware  of  current  trends  and  issues  in  art  production,  art  history,  and 
art  education,  aesthetics,  and  art  criticism. 

Communication 

I  provide  explicit  directions  for  each  class  experience  in  writing  as  well  as 

orally. 
I  inform  students  specifically  about  how  and  why  they  are  involved  in  an 

activity. 
1  keep  students  involved  in  ongoing  formative  evaluation  processes. 
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Teacher  Self-Evaluation  Form  —  Sample 


High 


2         3 
2         3 


2         3 
2         3 


Low 

5 
5 

5 
5 


4  5 

4  5 

4  5 


2         3  4  5 

2         3  4  5 

2         3  4  5 


Positive  Atmosphere/Teacher  Role  Model 

I  convey  my  own  excitement  about  the  world  of  art. 

I   promote   personal   responsibility,   self-motivation,  and   self-reliance 

through  my  actions. 
I  organize  supplies  and  equipment  effectively. 
I  keep  the  art  studio  visually  attractive  and  conducive  to  both  creative 

behavior  and  good  work  habits;  and  I  require  students  to  assist  me. 
I  use  safety  measures  and  good  work  habits  during  demonstrations. 

School  Activities  and  Working  Relationships 

I  exhibit  students'  artwork  in  a  professional  manner  as  an  ongoing  practice. 

I  continually  communicate  to  the  public,  promoting  the  art  department 

through  student  art  shows,  traveling  exhibits,  newsletter  items,  local 

newspaper  articles,  and  other  related  messages. 
I  attempt  to  inform  administrators  and  fellow  staff  members  of  the  value  of 

art. 
I  share  new  ideas  with  colleagues  to  improve  curriculum. 
I  arrange  arenas  in  which  my  students  can  publicly  discuss  art,  art  history, 

aesthetics,  and  art  criticism  (critiques,  panels,  etc.). 
I  involve  community  members  in  the  classroom  and/or  students  in  the 

community. 
I  arrange  field  trips  to  local  museums  and  public  areas. 
I  take  advantage  of  programs  and/or  opportunities  to  have  professional 

artists  visit  my  classes  and/or  work  with  my  students. 

Professional  Behavior 

I  model  the  attendance  and  punctuality  which  is  expected. 
I  use  planning  time  productively. 

I  maintain  membership  in  my  local,  state  and/or  national  art  education 
associations  and/or  art  associations. 

Professional  Participation 

I  am  involved  in  in-service  activities,  both  art-related  and  grade-level 
related,  in  a  regular  and  meaningful  manner. 

I  show  professional  growth  through  professional  interaction  through  con- 
ferences and  seminars,  participation  in  exhibitions,  presentation  of  pa- 
pers, and /or  publications. 

My  professional  awareness  is  enhanced  through  visits  to  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, and  exhibitions  and/or  enrollment  in  art  education/art  courses. 

My  professional  knowledge  is  supplemented  through  reading  art  books,  art 
education  books,  magazines,  and  art-related  publications. 

I  am  an  active  member  of,  and  participate  in,  art-related  professional  or- 
ganizations to  enhance  my  professional  skills  and  awareness,  serving  on 
committees  or  as  an  officer. 
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Student  Evaluation 


Effective  evaluation  of  student  learning  in  art  is  complex  be- 
cause of  the  multi-dimensional  nature  of  student  learning, 
which  consists  of  artistic,  creative,  expressive  and  critical  pro- 
cesses. Art  educators  and  classroom  teachers  are  challenged  to 
develop  evaluation  methods  which  measure  the  full  range  of 
student  artistic  knowledge,  skill,  response  and  expression,  as 
well  as  student  attitudes.  Evaluation  must  extend  beyond 
paper  and  pencil  tests  and  standardized  tests,  both  of  which 
focus  on  narrow  outcomes.  Effective  student  evaluation  must 
consider: 

1.  the  process  and  the  product  of  historical,  aesthetic, 
critical  and  productive  art  experiences; 

2.  the  critical  dialogue  used  when  describing,  interpret- 
ing, analyzing  and  judging  works  of  art; 

3.  the  attitudes,  values,  hopes,  dreams,  visions  and  ideas 
expressed  and  formulated  while  making,  perceiving 
and  valuing  works  of  art; 

4.  artistic  skill  and  knowledge  when  describing,  interpret- 
ing, analyzing  and  judging  works  of  art; 

5.  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  well-being  and  self-worth 
through  the  creative  experience; 

6.  the  quality  of  the  response  (expression)  or  production  at 
the  beginning  of  a  course  and  at  the  end  of  a  course,  and 

7.  the  economical,  safe  use  of  materials. 


"I  learned  to  read 

very  well 
I  learned  to  write 

with  ease 
My  figuring  and 

numbering 

was  no  trouble, 
If  you  please. 

But  what  I  want 

to  really  know  is 
Why 
Didn't  I 
Have  a  chance 
To  learn  to  be 
All  of  Me?" 

—  a  Montana 

high  school  senior 
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"Youngsters  finish- 
ing schooling  would 
understand  some- 
thing about  the  rela- 
tionships between 
culture  and  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  art. 
For  example,  the 
Shakers  ...  produced 
images  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  because 
they  embraced  a  par- 
ticular religious 
ideology.  Young 
people  would  under- 
stand this  connec- 
tion between  belief 
systems  and  expres- 
sive form  and  tech- 
nique, they  would 
understand  that  the 
images  that  charac- 
terize a  culture  come 
out  of  a  tradition,  a 
set  of  ideas.  ...The 
world  of  art  and  the 
visual  environment 
in  which  they  live 
would  be  a  major  re- 
source for  enriching 
their  lives." 

— Elliot  W.  Eisner, 

Professor  of  Education  and 
Art  at  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  CA 
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Sample  Student  Evaluation  Questions 

1 .  What  evidence  is  there  that  students  are  self-motivated  and  are  actively 
involved  in  evaluating  their  own  artistic  learning  process? 

2.  What  are  the  evaluation  procedures  which  determine  if  students  are 
self-motivated  and  are  involved  with  the  on-going  evaluation  of  their 
own  artistic  learning  process? 

3.  How  are  students  encouraged  to  establish  their  own  objectives  and 
evaluation  standards  and  procedures? 

4.  How  do  the  evaluation  procedures  evaluate  the  process  and  the  prod- 
uct of  historical,  critical  and  productive  art  experiences? 

5.  How  are  students  evaluated  on  criteria  which  are  consistent  with  the 
curricular  goals  and  aims  of  the  district  and  of  the  state  (see  Visual  Arts 
in  Iowa  Schools)? 

6.  How  is  evaluation  used  as  a  learning  experience  for  both  teacher  and 
student? 

7.  How  are  individual  differences  in  learning  rates,  styles  and  back- 
grounds evaluated? 

8.  How  do  evaluation  procedures,  methods  and  criteria  evaluate  student 
critical  dialogues,  responses,  attitudes  and  values? 

9.  How  are  the  personal  aesthetic  and  artistic  biases  of  the  teacher  consid- 
ered when  evaluating  student  artistic  performance  and  critical/aes- 
thetic judgment? 

10.  Is  a  combination  of  mul  tiple  evaluation  procedures  used  such  as:  check- 
lists, videotapes,  tape  recordings,  portfolios,  student  self-evaluation, 
interviews,  group  critiques,  journals,  interest  inventories  and  subjec- 
tive or  objective  paper  and  pencil  tests?  What  weight  is  given  to  each 
procedure? 

11.  How  are  evaluation  procedures,  methods  and  results  shared  with 
students,  administrators  and  parents? 

12.  What  procedures  are  used  to  evaluate  a  student's  understanding  of 
career  choices? 


13.  What  procedures  are  used  to  evaluate  a  student's  use  of  materials  and 
equipment  in  a  safe  manner? 

14.  What  procedures  are  used  to  evaluate  whether  a  student  knows  how  to 
correctly  handle:  art  reproductions,  art  books,  slides,  art  products  made 
by  his/her  peers,  actual  works  of  art? 

15.  Do  students  understand  and  meet  the  objectives  established  for  each 
assigned  activity? 

16.  Do  students  understand  the  connections  and  cooperation  possible  with 
other  arts  disciplines? 
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Thompson  Falls  Assessment  Guide  — Sample 

Assessment  in  art  at  the  elementary  level  is  based  on  two  broad  areas: 

(1)  student  involvement,  and 

(2)  student  classroom  conduct. 

Positive  student  involvement  is  shown  by  student's 

1.  willingness  to  learn  and  practice  new  skills  with  art  media; 

2.  willingness  to  understand  and  apply  concepts  that  have  been 
introduced,  and 

3.  display  of  a  positive  attitude  by  acting  creatively  in  a  problem- 
solving  situation  with  the  possibility  of  failure. 

Positive  student  classroom  conduct  is  shown  by 

1.  following  directions  concerning  workplace,  media  and  tools; 

2.  showing  respect  for  others  and  a  nonprejudicial  attitude  towards 
artistic  expression,  and 

3.  taking  responsibility  for  the  use  and  care  of  the  art  facility. 

The  unique  nature  of  art  requires  that  the  student  display  a  personalized 
interpretation  of  their  environment  without  fear  of  failure  inhibiting  their 
actions. 

A  positive  grade  in  art  does  not  indicate  talent  or  unusual  ability  at  this  level; 
rather,  it  is  assumed  all  children  have  the  ability  to  behave  as  artists.  A 
positive  grade  in  art  indicates  willingness  and  worker-like  attitudes  in 
seeking  creative  solutions  to  problem  solving  situations. 

A  negative  grade  in  art  indicates  a  failure  to  attempt  the  work  or  conduct 
that  interferes  with  learning. 


Assessment  in  art  at  the  high  school  level  is  based  on  the  criteria  below: 

1 .  Is  the  student  receptive  and  attentive? 

2.  Has  the  student  acquired  skills  and  knowledge? 

3.  Has  the  student  used  new  knowledge  in  his/her  work? 

4.  Is  the  student  willing  to  seek  creative  solutions  within  limits  set  for 
projects? 

5.  Is  student  developing  critical  awareness  without  prejudice? 

6.  Can  the  student  make  judgments  about  his  work  and  others'  work 
in  art  terms? 

7.  Does  the  student  display  a  positive  attitude  through  words  and 
actions? 

Grading 

F     Indicates  failure  to  do  projects  and  poor  time  management. 

D     Indicates  incomplete  time  management  and  less  than  acceptable 

standards  of  performance. 
C     Indicates  satisfactory  efforts  in  meeting  minimal  requirements  of 

projects. 
B     Indicates  positive  efforts  and  surpassing  limits  set  for  projects  and 

classroom  involvement. 
A     Indicates  superior  quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  and  beyond  the 

classroom. 


Sample  —  Student  Evaluation  Form  for  Learning  Objectives 

adapted  from  Iowa  State  Curriculum  Guide 

Note:  Level  I  =  students  with  little  knowledge  and  experience  (elementary  or  students  with  little  visual  arts  back- 
ground); Level  II  =  students  at  the  junior  high  level  or  have  intermediate  art  knowledge  skills;  Level  III  =  high 
school  students  or  those  who  have  had  a  variety  of  experiences  dealing  with  visual  art  concepts  and  knowledge. 

Level  Aim  #1  Exemplary     Adequate      Lacking 

Guiding  students  to  perceive,  comprehend  and  evaluate 

the  visual  world. 

The  purpose  of  Aim  #1  is  to  awaken  students  to  the  visual  charac- 
teristics of  the  natural  world  and  world  created  by  humans. 


All 


II 


III 


All 
I 

II 
III 


A.    Develops  concepts  and  values  about  natural  and  created 
environments. 


4. 
1. 


3. 


B. 

1. 


Maintains  curiosity  and  enjoyment  of  the  natural  environment. 

Recognizes  that  some  person  designed  and  created  the  objects 

in  the  environment. 

Recognizes  the  need  for  harmony  between  the  natural  and 

created  environment. 

Becomes  aware  that  nature,  technology  and  art  are  related. 

Recognizes  the  impact  that  the  environment  and  humans  have 
on  each  other. 

Learns  that  design  is  an  attempt  to  organize  space,  develop 
tools  and  create  useful  and  decorative  objects. 
Understands  how  architecture,  urban/rural  planning,  land- 
scape architecture,  industrial  design  and  interior  design  have 
been  used  to  form  the  environment. 

Understands  the  art  applications  of  scientific  and  technological 
developments  (photography,  video,  computers,  etc.). 

Develops  value  system  and  acts  upon  the  quality  of  his/her 

environment. 

Learns  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  a  form  and  its  relationship  to 

its  function. 

Interprets  how  architecture,  urban/rural  planning,  etc.  reflect 

the  aesthetic,  social  and  political  values  of  groups  of  people. 

Analyzes  and  evaluates  the  scientific  and  technological  worth 

and  uses  of  these  developments  as  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

Learns  about  and  evaluates  human-made  symbols. 

Recognizes  that  visual  symbols  are  designed  by  humans  and 
used  to  convey  meaning  often  in  conjunction  with  other  modes 
of  communication. 


1.  Interprets  visual  symbols  that  give  meaning  to  abstract  con- 
cepts. 

1.  Evaluates  the  symbols  which  influence  human  values  and 
behaviors  (advertising,  graphic  communications,  propa- 
ganda, stereotyping,  etc.). 

Aim  #2 

Helping  students  acquire  an  ability  to  look  at  and 
understand  the  visual  arts. 

Aim  #2  helps  students  gain  confidence  when  viewing  art.  Few 
students  will  become  practicing  artists,  but  all  should  become  per- 
sons with  a  well-developed  aesthetic  sense. 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5      4 


5     4 


5      4 


continued  on 
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Level 

All 

I 


A.    Develops  abilities  to  look  at  and  respond  to  works  of  art. 

1.  Identifies  and  describes  the  subject  matter,  media,  techniques, 
elements  and  principles  of  design  in  works  of  art. 

2.  Is  aware  that  art  is  an  expression  of  ideas  and  feelings. 

3.  Relates  art  to  personal  observations  and  experiences. 

II       1 .     Interprets  and  is  aware  of  relationships  between  these  compo- 
nents in  works  of  art. 

2.  Interprets  art  as  visualized  ideas  and  feelings  presented  in  a 
form  unique  to  the  artist. 

3.  Understands  and  accepts  diversity  in  artworks. 

Ill       1.     Makes  critical  judgements  about  these  relationships  in  works 
of  art. 

2.  Evaluates  the  successful  merger  of  ideas  and  feelings  with 
visual  components. 

3.  Develops  and  justifies  personal  criteria  in  judging  art. 

All       B.    Is  aware  of  styles  of  individual  artists,  particular  movements, 
and  historical  time  periods. 

I        1.     Is  aware  that  artists  work  in  different  styles. 

2.     Recognizes  that  each  society's  beliefs  are  expressed  through  its 
artifacts. 

II        1 .     Understands  ho  w  artists  are  influenced  by  media,  other  artists, 
historical  events  and  society. 
2.     Identifies  and  interprets  threads  that  are  common  in  the  art- 
work of  all  cultures  (environment,  values,  religion,  technology, 
politics,  etc.). 

HI        1.     Evaluates  the  artist's  impact  on  societies,  cultures  and  new 
forms  of  expression. 
2.     Evaluates  own  cultural  and  visual  symbols. 

Aim  #3 

Motivating  students   to  develop  and  communicate 

imaginative  and  inventive  ideas. 

The  major  concerns  of  Aim  #3  are  a  fresh  way  of  thinking  and  a  new 

method  of  visualization.   Ordinary  experiences  are  seen  from  a 

different  perspective,  freeing  new  concepts  to  emerge. 

All        A.    Experiments  by  manipulating  images,  objects  and  concepts 
to  express  personal  ideas  in  visual  forms. 

I       1.     Explores  physical  characteristics  and  qualities  of  materials  of 
the  physical  world. 
2.     Develops  an  awareness  of  individual   visual   forms  (the 
elements  and  principles  of  art). 

Develops  an  awareness  of     how  the     characteristics  and 
qualities  of  materials  interact  and  influence  each  other. 
Develops  an  awareness  of  how  visual  forms  interact  and 
influence  each  other. 

Uses  materials  and  concepts  in  more  than  one  way. 
Analyzes,  rearranges  and  synthesizes  visual  forms  to  express 
ideas. 

B.    Understands  and  uses  visual  language. 

Understands  that  visual  forms  can  have  various  interpreta- 
tions. 


Exemplary     Adequate      Lacking 

5      4        3        2 

5      4       3       2 


II 

1. 

2. 

III 

1. 
2. 

All 

B. 

I 

1. 

5  4 

5  4 

5  4 

5  4 

5  4 

5  4 

5  4 
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5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 
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5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 
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LcVei  Exemplary     Adequate      Lacking 

II        1.     Develops  an  awareness  that  visual  forms  can  convey  cxprcs-  5      4       3       2 

sive  meaning  and  can  be  symbolic  or  mctaphoric. 

Ill        1.     Evaluates  transitions,  connections,  conflicts,  metaphors  and  5      4       3       2 

symbols  which  express  ideas. 

All       C.    Develops  an  awareness  of  problem  solving  as  basic  to  the  5     4       3       2 

artistic/design  process. 

I  1.    Sees  and  describes  different  ways  that  artists/ designers  have  5     4       3       2 

expressed  their  ideas. 
2.    Develops  artistic/  design  problems  and  selects  best  idea  and  5     4       3       2 

appropriate  media  from  many  possibilities. 

II  1.    Compares  and  discusses  reasons  for  different  ways  that  art-  5     4       3       2 

ists/designers  have  expressed  their  ideas. 
2.     Elaborates  and  refines  solutions.  5     4       3       2 

III       1.     Evaluates  the  different  ways  that  artists/designers  have  ex-  5     4       3       2 

pressed  their  ideas. 
2.     Evaluates  efforts.  5     4       3       2 

Aim  #4 

Assisting  students  in  the  making  of  art. 

Aim  #4  recognizes  that  students  need  the  actual  practice  of  creating 
art  to  fully  understand,  enjoy  and  value  the  artistic  process. 

All       A.    Uses  own  environment,  experiences,  and  feelings  as  sources  5      4       3       2 

for  ideas  in  artwork. 

I  1.     Is  motivated  to  observe  and  respond  to  environment  and  5      4       3       2 

experiences. 

II  1.     Relates  ideas  to  particular  media,  approaches,  styles  and  for-  5     4       3       2 

mal  elements. 

III  1.     Independently  generates,  elaborates  and  refines  ideas  for  art-  5     4       3       2 

work. 

All       B.    Gains  confidence  in  the  use  of  media  and  tools  for  personal  5      4       3       2 

expression. 

I        1.     Explores  and  develops  basic  skills  in  utilizing  physical  and  5     4       3       2 

expressive  qualities  of  art  media  and  tools. 
2.     Follows  directions  for  proper  care  and  safe  use  of  art  media,  5     4       3       2 

tools  and  equipment. 

II  1.     Develops  skills  in  relating  the  physical  and  expressive  qualities  5     4       3       2 

of  art  media  and  tools. 
2.     Practices  a  responsible  attitude  toward  the  care  and  safe  use  of  5     4       3       2 

art  media,  tools  and  materials. 

III  1.     Selects  and  adapts  media  and  techniques  for  personal  style  and  5     4       3       2 

expression. 
2.     Develops  self-direction  for  the  organization,  care  and  safe  use  5     4       3       2 

of  media,  tools  and  workspace. 

All        C.    Uses  evaluation  as  a  learning  experience.  5     4       3       2 

I       1.     Explains  own  artwork  as  process  and  product.  5     4       3       2 

II       1.     Analyzes  various  components  of  process  and  product  of  own  5     4       3       2 

artwork  (i.e.,  idea,  skills,  formal  elements,  impact). 

Ill        1.     Develops  ability  to  evaluate  own  artwork.  5     4       3       2 


"Intelligence  is 

not  a  static 

structure,  but  an 

open,  dynamic 

system  that  can 

continue  to 

develop 

throughout  life. 

It  is  possible  for 

everyone  at 

every  age  and 

ability  level  to 

learn." 

—  New  Horizons  for 

Learning 

(see  chart  at  right) 


Traditional  learning  emphasizes: 

Memorization  and  repetition 

Linear  and  concrete  intellectual 
development 

Conformity 

Individual/competitive  efforts 
Static  and  rigid  processes 
Content  learning 

Teachers  as  information-providers 
Departmentalized  learning 
Cultural  uniformity 

Isolated  teaching  environments 

Technology  as  an  isolated  tool 
Restricted  use  of  facilities 
Parental  involvement 
Autonomy  of  the  community 
The  industrial  age 


Lifespan  learning  values: 
Excitement  and  love  of  learning 

Total  human  capacity  in  ethical, 
intellectual,  and  physical 
development 

Diversity  and  personal  esteem 

Cooperative/collaborative  efforts 

Thinking,  creativity,  and  intuition 

Process  learning  of  quality  content 

Teachers  as  learning  facilitators 

Interdisciplinary  learning 

Cultural  differences  and 
commonalities 

Collaborative  teaching 
environments 

Technology  as  an  integral  tool 

Flexible  use  of  facilities 

Extensive  parental  partnerships 

Community  partnerships 

An  information/learning  society 
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National  Art  Education  Association 

Goals  for  Quality  Art  Education 

1.  All  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  require 
students  to  complete  a  sequential  program  of  art  instruc- 
tion that  is  balanced  to  include  the  study  of  aesthetics,  art 
criticism,  art  history,  and  art  production. 

1.1  art  instruction  shall  be  conducted  by  qualified 
teachers  of  art; 

1.2  visual  arts  courses  shall  be  required  in  middle, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  should  not 
be  scheduled  to  conflict  with  other  required 
courses. 

2.  For  graduation  from  high  school,  every  student  shall  be 
required  to  complete  at  least  one  year  of  credit  in  one  of 
the  fine  arts. 

2.1  an  acceptable  course  in  visual  arts  shall  include 
in-depth  study  in  the  techniques  of  at  least  one 
art  medium;  practice  in  several  media;  and 
studies  in  art  history,  aesthetics  and  criticism. 

3.  For  admission  to  a  college  or  university,  every  student 
shall  be  required  to  have  at  least  one  year  of  credit  in 
visual  art.  (See  2.1  above) 
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Excerpts  from  Montana  School  Accreditation 
Standards  and  Procedures  Manual,  March  1989 

(d)  A  current  individualized  education  program  is  prepared  for  each  student  receiving  special 
education. 

(5)  Each  school  district  with  middle,  junior  high,  7th  and  8th  grade  budgeted  at  high  school 
rates  or  high  school(s)  shall  require  the  development  and  use  of  processes  to  waive  specific 
learner  goals  based  on  individual  student  needs,  performance  levels,  age,  maturity,  and  assess- 
ment of  ability.  Goals  which  are  viewed  as  the  result  of  this  process  must  be  identified  on  a  stu- 
dent's transcript. 

(6)  A  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  goals  identified  on  an  individualized 
education  program  shall  be  awarded  a  diploma.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

Sub-Chapter  9 
Academic  Requirements 

Basic  academic  requirements  form  a  solid  foundation  for  each  school's  education  program. 
Schools  shall  meet  or  exceed  these  requirements  through  carefully  developed  curricula  and 
supportive  resources. 


RULE  10.55.901  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM:  ELEMENTARY  (1)  An  elementary  school 
shall  have  an  education  program  that  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  learner  goals 
as  defined  in  ARM  10.55.602  at  the  appropriate  levels.  (At  least  one  component  a  year  beginning 
7/1/91;  Eff.  7/1/99) 


RULE  10.55.902  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM:  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  (1)  A  middle  school,  as 
defined  in  ARM  10.13.201,  differs  from  a  junior  high  school  because  middle  school  philosophy 
specifically  addresses  the  unique  nature  of  middle  school  children  by  focusing  on  their  in- 
tellectual, social,  emotional,  and  physical  development.  To  put  such  philosophy  into  practice,  a 
middle  school  must  have  flexibility  to  approach  instruction  and  teaching  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to 
undertake  interdisciplinary  work,  and  to  plan  blocks  of  course  work  deriving  from  the  intellec- 
tual, social,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  of  middle  school  students.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(2)  A  middle  school  shall  have  an  education  program  that  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  learner  goals  as  defined  in  ARM  10.55.602  in  the  program  areas  listed  in  subsection  (5) 
at  the  appropriate  levels.  (At  least  one  component  a  year  beginning  7/1/91;  Eff.  7/1/99) 

(3)  A  middle  school  minimum  curriculum  shall  include  the  subjects  below  and  maintain  them 
in  balance.  Critical  and  creative  thinking,  career  awareness,  lifelong  learning,  and  safety  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  school  program.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(4)  Schools  using  this  standard  to  incorporate  flexibility  in  quest  of  a  quality  program  shall 
document  the  program  with  curriculum  guides,  class  schedules,  and  other  means  to  maintain 
balance  among  and  within  the  disciplines  outlined  below.  Such  documentation  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  office  of  public  instruction  and  approved  by  the  board  of  public  education.  The 
middle  school  curriculum  must  fall  within  the  continuum  of  skills  that  are  part  of  the  K-12  pro- 
gram in  all  disciplines.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(5)  If  the  middle  school  program  for  grades  7  and  8  is  funded  at  high  school  rates,  the  program 
shall  include: 

(a)  Visual  arts:  including  but  not  limited  to  art  history,  art  criticism,  aesthetic  perception,  and 
production; 

(b)  English  language  arts:  including  but  not  limited  to  literature,  language  study,  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking,  and  thinking; 

(c)  Health  enhancement; 

(d)  Social  studies; 

(e)  Mathematics:  including  but  not  limited  to  written  and  mental  computation  and  problem 
solving; 

(f)  Music:  including  but  not  limited  to  general,  instrumental,  and  vocal  (emphasizing  com- 
prehensive music  elements,  music  history,  criticism,  aesthetic  perception,  and  musical  produc- 
tion); 
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(g)  Physical  and  life  sciences; 

(h)  Vocational/practical  arts  such  as  agriculture,  business  education,  home  economics,  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  marketing; 

(i)  Exploratory  courses  such  as  creative  writing,  dance,  drama,  photography;  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(j)  Beginning  7/1/94,  in  addition,  students  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  second 
language.  (Eff.  7/1/94) 


RULE  10.55.903  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM:  JUNIOR  HIGH  AND  GRADES  7  AND  8 
BUDGETED  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL  RATES  (1)  The  basic  education  program  for  junior  high  school 
and  grades  7  and  8  budgeted  at  high  school  rates  shall  have  an  education  program  that  gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  learner  goals  as  defined  in  ARM  10.55.602  in  the  program 
areas  listed  in  subsection  (2)  at  the  appropriate  levels.  (At  least  one  component  a  year  beginning 
7/1/91;  Eff.  7/1/99) 

(2)  Study  areas  identified  as  meeting  the  learner  goals  include: 

(a)  English  language  arts:  1  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(b)  Social  studies:  1  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(c)  Mathematics:  1  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(d)  Science:  1  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(e)  Health  enhancement:  1/>  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(f)  Visual  arts:  Vi  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(g)  Music:  V2  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8; 

(h)  Vocational/practical  arts:  V2  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8;  (Eff.  7/1/89) 
(i)  Beginning  7/1/94,  in  addition,  students  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  second 
language,  Vz  unit  each  year  in  junior  high  and  grades  7-8.  (Eff.  7/1/94) 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

RULE  10.55.904  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OFFERINGS:  HIGH  SCHOOL  (1)  The  basic 
education  program  for  each  high  school  shall  be  at  least  16  units  of  course  work  that  give 
students  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  learner  goals  as  defined  in  ARM  10.55.602  in  the  program 
areas  listed  in  subsection  (2).  (At  least  one  component  a  year  beginning  7/1/91;  Eff.  7/1/99) 

(2)  Study  areas  shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

(a)  4  units  of  English  language  arts; 

(b)  2  units  of  mathematics; 

(c)  2  units  of  science; 

(d)  2  units  of  social  studies; 

(e)  2  units  of  vocational/practical  arts; 

(f)  1  unit  of  fine  arts; 

(g)  1  unit  of  health  enhancement; 
(h)  2  units  of  electives. 

(Eff.  7/1/89) 

(3)  The  basic  education  program  for  each  high  school  shall  be  at  least  20  units  of  course  work 
that  give  students  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  learner  goals  set  forth  in  the  program  area  stan- 
dards as  defined  in  ARM  10.55.602.  (Eff.  7/1/92)  (At  least  one  component  a  year  beginning  7/1/91; 
Eff.  7/1/99) 

(4)  Study  areas  shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

(a)  4  units  of  English  language  arts; 

(b)  3  units  of  mathematics; 

(c)  3  units  of  science; 

(d)  3  units  of  social  studies; 

(e)  2  units  of  vocational/practical  arts; 

(f)  2  units  of  fine  arts; 

(g)  1  unit  of  health  enhancement; 
(h)  2  units  of  second  language;  and 
(i)  2  units  of  electives  (Repeal). 

(Eff.  7/1/92) 
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RULE  10.55.905  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  (1)  As  a  minimum,  a  school  district's  re- 
quirements for  graduation  shall  include  a  total  of  20  units  of  study  that  meet  the  required 
learner  goals.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  learner  goals  as  defined  in  ARM  10.55.602,  the  following  91/2  (Eff. 
7/1/89);  13  (Eff.  7/1/92)  units  shall  be  part  of  the  20  units  required  for  all  students  to  graduate: 

(a)  4  (Eff.  7/1/89);  units  of  English  language  arts; 

(b)  2  units  of  mathematics;  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(c)  1 1/2  (Eff.  7/1/89);  2  (Eff.  7/1/92)  units  of  social  studies; 

(d)  1  (Eff.  7/1/89);  2  (Eff.  7/1/92)  units  of  science; 

(e)  1  unit  of  health  enhancement,  with  Vz  unit  each  year  for  two  years;  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(f)  1  unit  of  fine  arts;  (Eff.  7/1/92) 

(g)  1  unit  of  vocational/practical  arts.  (Eff.  7/1/92) 

(3)  Units  of  credit  earned  in  any  Montana  high  school  accredited  by  the  board  of  public  educa- 
tion shall  be  accepted  by  all  Montana  high  schools.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

(4)  In  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the  local  board  of  trustees,  students  may  be  graduated 
from  high  school  with  less  than  four  years  enrollment.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


RULE  10.55.906  CREDIT:  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNIOR  HIGH  AND  GRADES  7  AND  8  BUDGETED 
AT  HIGH  SCHOOL  RATES  (1)  General 

(a)  A  high  school  shall  require  a  minimum  of  20  units  of  credit  for  graduation,  including  ninth 
grade  units.  A  unit  of  credit  shall  be  given  for  satisfactory  completion  of  a  full-unit  course. 

(b)  A  unit  of  credit  is  defined  as  the  equivalent  of  at  least  225  minutes  per  week  for  one  year. 

(c)  Passage  of  time  between  classes  may  be  counted  toward  the  standard  school  day  but 
shall  not  be  counted  toward  class  time. 

(2)  Fractional  Credit 

(a)  A  student  who  is  unable  to  attend  class  for  the  required  amount  of  time  may  be  given  frac- 
tional credit  for  partial  completion  of  a  course,  with  the  local  administrator's  permission. 

(3)  Credit  Waiver 

(a)  Each  governing  authority  may  waive  specific  course  requirements  based  on  individual  stu- 
dent needs  and  performance  levels.  Waiver  requests  shall  also  be  considered  with  respect  to 
age,  maturity,  interest,  and  aspirations  of  the  students  and  shall  be  in  consultation  with  the 
parents  or  guardians. 

(4)  Alternative  Credit 

(a)  With  the  permission  of  the  school  district  trustees,  a  student  may  be  given  credit  for  a 
course  satisfactorily  completed  in  a  period  of  time  shorter  or  longer  than  normally  required  and, 
provided  that  the  course  meets  the  district's  curriculum  and  assessment  requirements,  which 
are  aligned  with  the  learner  goals  stated  in  the  education  program.  Examples  of  possible 
acceptable  course  work  include  accredited  correspondence  and  extension  courses,  adult 
education,  summer  school,  work  study,  specially  designed  courses  and  challenges  to  current 
courses.  Any  acceptable  program  must  be  consistent  with  local  board  policy. 

(b)  Any  Montana  high  school  shall  accept  such  units  of  credit  taken  with  the  approval  of  the 
accredited  Montana  high  school  in  which  the  student  was  then  enrolled  and  which  appear  on 
the  student's  official  transcript.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


RULE  10.55.907  DISTANCE  LEARNING  (1)  Distance  learning  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  in- 
structional program.  To  use  distance  learning  programs  local  school  districts  shall  apply  for  an 
alternative  to  the  standard  by: 

(a)  Documenting  in  writing  the  need  for  the  course; 

(b)  Describing  how  the  course  instruction  will  be  delivered  and  will  meet  learner  goals; 

(c)  Showing  that  the  distance  learning  classroom  environment  meets  health  and  safety  stan- 
dards and  provides  effective  access  of  students  to  instruction; 

(d)  Validating  that  the  teachers  of  distance  learning  courses  are  certified  and  appropriately 
endorsed  in  Montana,  eligible  for  certification  in  the  sending  state  or  certifiable  in  their  resident 
state  and  have  experience  in  delivering  instruction  via  distance  learning.  If  the  teacher  of  a 
distance  learning  course  cannot  meet  any  of  the  above  certification  criteria,  then  the  facilitator 
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Sub-Chapter  12 
Fine  Arts:  Program 

The  Fine  Arts  provide  a  means  of  expression  and  communication  that  goes  beyond  speaking 
and  writing.  The  Fine  Arts  are  our  most  illuminating  and  universal  form  of  language;  through 
them  we  transmit  to  our  children  our  cultural  heritage  and  humanity. 

The  Fine  Arts  dynamically  cultivate  all  of  the  senses,  emotions,  and  intelligences.  They  are 
the  means  by  which  students  develop  literacy  in  the  symbol  systems  fundamental  to  higher 
order  and  critical  thinking.  And,  they  constitute  a  dimension  of  learning  which  extends  and 
fulfills  human  experience  unlike  that  of  any  other  discipline. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  not  complete  until  understandings  are  found  between  and  among  the  arts 
and  they  are  integrated  with  other  Program  Areas. 


RULE  10.55.1201    FINE  ARTS  PROGRAM  (In  accordance  with  ARM   10.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  A  basic  program  in  fine  arts  includes: 

(a)  Visual  arts  (drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  photography,  film,  electronic  media,  sculpture, 
two-  and  three-dimensional  construction,  applied  design,  and  kinetic  and  performance  art). 

(b)  Performing  arts,  including  music  (choral  music,  instrumental  music,  and  music  apprecia- 
tion); theater  (drama,  play  production);  and  creative  movement. 

(c)  Literary  arts  (poetry,  prose,  drama). 

(d)  Instruction  that  incorporates  fine  arts'  history,  criticism,  production,  performance,  and 
aesthetics.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 
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Fine  Arts:  Learner  Goals 

FINE  ARTS:  GENERAL  GOALS  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM  10.55.1001) 

Through  the  Fine  Arts,  students  develop  critical  and  creative  thinking  and  perceptual  abilities 
applicable  to  all  areas  of  life. 
(1)  A  basic  program  in  fine  arts  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Understand  the  principal  sensory,  formal,  technical,  and  expressive  qualities  of  each  of 
the  fine  arts. 

(b)  Identify  processes,  materials,  tools,  and  disciplines  required  to  produce  the  visual,  per- 
forming, and  literary  arts. 

(c)  Apply  their  knowledge  of  concepts,  elements,  principles,  theories,  and  processes  in  the 
fine  arts. 

(d)  Develop  their  intuitive  and  creative  thought  processes  as  a  balance  to  learning  in  the 
cognitive  and  psychomotor  domains. 

(e)  Make  informed  judgments  about  the  fine  arts  and  about  their  relationships  to  the  history, 
culture,  and  environments  of  the  world's  people. 

(f)  Understand  the  relevance  of  their  education  in  the  fine  arts  to  the  range  of  fine  arts  profes- 
sions and  to  a  lifetime  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

(g)  Use  materials,  tools,  and  equipment  safely.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


VISUAL  ARTS  LEARNER  GOALS:  PRIMARY  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  By  the  end  of  the  primary  level,  the  student  shall  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
to: 

(a)  Begin  to  recognize  different  works  of  art  and  identify  artists,  placing  them  in  a  historical 
time  and  place. 

(b)  Be  familiar  with  and  appreciate  the  various  sources  of  art  in  the  community  (museums, 
galleries,  studios,  public  places). 

(c)  Begin  to  recognize  universal  emotions  and  experiences  expressed  in  selected  visual 
images. 

(d)  Identify  and  use  the  elements  of  art  and  principles  of  art  in  organizing  for  personal  expres- 
sion. 

(e)  Learn  to  appropriately  select  and  to  care  for  a  variety  of  art  materials,  media  and  tools. 

(f)  Use  appropriate  vocabulary  to  describe  the  expressive  qualities  of  a  variety  of  works  of  art 
and  evaluate  art  experiences. 

(g)  Experience  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  pleasure  from  the  creative  act. 
(h)  Enjoy  and  appreciate  a  variety  of  art  works.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 
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VISUAL  ARTS  LEARNER  GOALS:  INTERMEDIATE  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and 
ARM  10.55.1001)  (1)  By  the  end  of  the  intermediate  level,  the  student  shall  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to: 

(a)  Observe  the  sensory  and  formal  applications  used  by  artists. 

(b)  Identify  art  processes,  forms,  and  materials  from  many  cultures  and  historical  periods. 

(c)  Appreciate  art  in  a  variety  of  settings  (home,  community,  classroom,  and  studio). 

(d)  Identify  materials,  tools,  and  techniques  used  by  artists  for  expressive  purposes. 

(e)  Understand  the  elements  and  principles  of  art  used  by  the  artist  to  express  creative  ideas, 
moods,  and  feelings. 

(f)  Know  the  vocabulary  required  to  describe  the  sensory,  formal,  technical,  and  expressive 
qualities  of  art. 

(g)  Understand  the  role  of  galleries  and  museums  in  preserving  and  transmitting  art  heritage 
and  contemporary  culture. 

(h)  Identify  different  art  works  from  distinct  cultures  and  historical  and  stylistic  periods. 

(i)  Discover  and  discriminate  among  the  methods  of  expressing  imagination,  interpreting  ex- 
perience, and  selecting  materials  and  techniques. 

(j)  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  solve  visual  and  technical  problems  in  art. 

(k)  Analyze,  compare,  contrast,  and  distinguish  art  work  from  a  variety  of  styles  and  periods 
using  formal  viewing  criteria. 

(I)  Experience  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  pleasure  from  experimentation,  innovation, 
and  skill  development  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


VISUAL  ARTS  LEARNER  GOALS:  SECONDARY  LEVEL  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603 
and  ARM  10.55.1001)  (1)  If  offered  at  the  secondary  level,  a  course  of  study  in  visual  arts  shall 
give  the  student  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Recognize  the  processes,  forms,  and  materials  used  to  produce  a  variety  of  art. 

(b)  Use  principles  of  visual  discrimination  in  assessing  the  aesthetic  properties  of  natural  and 
artificial  objects  and  environments. 

(c)  Apply  the  vocabulary  required  to  describe  the  sensory,  formal,  technical,  and  expressive 
qualities  of  art. 

(d)  Understand  the  value  of  original  works  of  art  by  experiencing  them  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

(e)  Recognize  factors  that  influence  artists'  choices  of  form,  style,  content,  and  artistic  intent. 

(f)  Understand  the  importance  of  preserving  and  transmitting  art  heritage,  and  the  accompa- 
nying responsibility  of  museums,  galleries,  and  scholars. 

(g)  Understand  the  significance  of  major  art  works  in  embodying  the  spirit  of  a  culture  or  a 
historical  period. 

(h)  Understand  the  processes,  equipment,  and  materials  needed  for  various  visual  arts. 

(i)  Exercise  self-direction  in  independent  problem  solving  (visual,  conceptual,  technical)  to 
produce  art  works  with  complex  content. 

(j)  Create  art,  demonstrating  the  creative  and  innovative  use  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
techniques. 

(k)  Experience  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  satisfaction  with  his/her  ability  to  conceive, 
execute,  evaluate,  and  present  a  finished  creative  work. 

(I)  Develop  aesthetic  criteria  based  on  elements  and  principles  of  art  and  analyze  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  components  of  works  of  art  in  achieving  the  artist's  intent. 

(m)  Develop  criteria  for  judging  the  cultural  and  historical  significance  of  works  of  art. 

(n)  Appreciate  and  enjoy  art  works  from  a  wide  range  of  cultures  and  historical  and  stylistic 
periods.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 
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Literary  Arts 

Learner  goals  for  the  literary  arts  are  integrated  throughout  the  "Communication  Arts"  goals. 

DRAMA  LEARNER  GOALS:  PRIMARY  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  By  the  end  of  the  primary  level,  the  student  shall  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
to: 

(a)  Understand  how  movement,  sound,  and  setting  convey  emotions  and  meaning  in  short 
dramatic  performances  (live  or  recorded). 

(b)  Recount  emotional  and  sensory  responses  to  a  dramatic  activity  as  a  listener  and  viewer. 

(c)  Identify  body,  voice,  costume,  and  make-up  as  elements  of  characterization. 

(d)  Understand  the  daily-life  sources  of  dramatic  art:  story,  character,  and  conflict. 

(e)  Express  original  interpretations  of  ideas  and  objects  through  the  use  of  dramatic  elements 
in  a  solo  or  group  performance. 

(f)  Use  pantomime,  puppets,  or  other  dramatic  devices  to  express  individual  interpretations  of 
ideas,  concepts,  objects,  or  familiar  stories. 

(g)  Enjoy  and  appreciate  a  variety  of  dramatic  selections  and  experiences.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


DRAMA  LEARNER  GOALS:  INTERMEDIATE  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  If  offered  at  the  intermediate  level,  a  course  of  study  in  drama  shall  give  the  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Identify  historical,  cultural,  and  environmental  elements  in  a  variety  of  dramatic  works. 

(b)  Apply  knowledge  of  dramatic  principles  and  techniques  to  enhance  enjoyment  of  reading 
and  viewing  dramatic  works. 

(c)  Understand  plot,  character,  setting,  and  theme. 

(d)  Recognize  the  expressive  and  technical  qualities  of  dramatic  work  through  study,  inter- 
pretation, and  enactment  in  planned  and  improvised  solo  or  group  presentations. 

(e)  Evaluate  a  variety  of  dramatic  works.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


DRAMA  LEARNER  GOALS:  SECONDARY  LEVEL  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and 
ARM  10.55.1001)  (1)  If  offered  at  the  secondary  level,  a  course  of  study  in  drama  shall  give  the 
student  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Identify  artistic  choices  made  in  a  variety  of  theatrical  forms  in  order  to  produce  specific 
effects. 

(b)  Appreciate  a  variety  of  written  drama  and  theatrical  productions,  including  live  and  re- 
corded performances. 

(c)  Appy  knowledge  of  dramatic  concepts,  elements,  principles,  theories,  and  processes  to 
the  viewing,  performing,  and  critiquing  of  dramatic  presentations. 

(d)  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drama  by  participating  in  a  variety  of  theater 
productions. 

(e)  Understand  the  social,  cultural,  educational,  and  historical  functions  of  drama.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

MUSIC  LEARNER  GOALS:  PRIMARY  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM  10.55.1001) 
(1)  By  the  end  of  the  primary  level,  the  student  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Realize  the  importance  of  music  in  everyday  life. 

(b)  Respect  musical  performance  and  composition. 

(c)  Begin  to  recognize  universal  emotions  and  experiences  expressed  in  music  of  various 
cultures  and  periods. 

(d)  Enjoy  participating  in  music  and  use  music  as  a  means  of  personal  expression. 

(e)  Sing  with  free  vocal  production  a  repertoire  of  folk  and  composed  songs. 

(f)  Use  body  movements  and/or  hand  motions  to  show  differences  in  music. 

(g)  Use  voice  and  instruments  to  create  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  to  accompany  songs, 
(h)  Recognize  band  and  orchestra  instruments  and  identify  the  major  instrument  groups. 

(i)  Create  short  pieces,  using  nontraditional  sounds  available  in  the  classroom,  such  as  tap- 
ping fingers  or  striking  various  objects.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 
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MUSIC  LEARNER  GOALS:  INTERMEDIATE  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  By  the  end  of  the  intermediate  level,  the  student  shall  have  had  the  opportunity 
to: 

(a)  Be  increasingly  aware  of  music  as  an  important  part  of  everyday  life;  enjoy  music  through 
listening,  singing,  and  playing  instruments. 

(b)  Sing  with  free  vocal  production,  becoming  more  accurate  in  pitch. 

(c)  Add  to  the  repertoire  of  songs  learned  at  the  primary  level. 

(d)  Participate  in  vocal  and/or  instrumental  ensembles. 

(e)  Understand  basic  music  notation  and  terminology. 

(f)  Refine  his/her  understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  music  theory. 

(g)  Recognize  and  evaluate  various  types  of  music  and  music  of  various  periods  and  styles, 
using  recorded  and  live  examples. 

(h)  Experiment  with  variations  in  tempos,  timbres,  and  phrasing  for  expressive  purposes  with 
voice  or  instruments. 

(i)  Discuss  personal  responses  to  music.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

MUSIC  LEARNER  GOALS:  SECONDARY  LEVEL  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM 

10.55.1001)  (1)  If  offered,  a  secondary  course  of  study  in  music  shall  give  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity to: 

(a)  Enjoy  participating  in  choral  and/or  instrumental  music. 

(b)  Develop  a  commitment  to  singing  or  playing  well  and  a  respect  for  guality  music  and 
skilled  performance. 

(c)  Develop  sensitivity  to  interaction  and  blending  of  instruments  and/or  voice  through  par- 
ticipation in  music  ensembles. 

(d)  Demonstrate  how  skill,  technique,  and  sound  production  affect  musical  performance. 

(e)  Analyze  music  from  various  cultures  and  historical  periods,  using  knowledge  of  musical 
concepts. 

(f)  Develop  a  further  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  music  theory. 

(g)  Perform  music  from  various  musical  periods  in  solo  and  ensemble  form. 

(h)  Critique  musical  performance  for  technical  skill,  quality  of  sound,  lyric  qualities,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  artistic  intent, 
(i)  Improvise  or  compose  music  in  solo  or  ensemble  form.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


CREATIVE  MOVEMENT  LEARNER  GOALS:  PRIMARY  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and 
ARM  10.55.1001)  (1)  By  the  end  of  the  primary  level,  the  student  shall  have  had  the  opportunity 
to: 

(a)  Be  aware  of  feelings  evoked  by  dance  performance  and/or  creative  movement. 

(b)  Develop  body  awareness  through  creative  movement. 

(c)  Respond  spontaneously  in  movement  to  various  material,  conceptual,  and  sensory 
stimuli. 

(d)  Reproduce  simple  dance  forms  of  other  cultures,  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  historical 
periods. 

(e)  Enjoy  simple  rhythmic  patterns  in  a  movement  sequence. 

(f)  Improvise  creative  movement  around  a  tool,  material,  dance  element,  or  sensory  stimulus. 

(g)  Communicate  personal  feelings  and  ideas  by  using  movement, 
(h)  Determine  preferences  for  specific  dance  forms.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENT  LEARNER  GOALS:  INTERMEDIATE  (In  accordance  with  ARM 
10.55.603  and  ARM  10.55.1001)  (1)  If  offered  at  the  intermediate  level,  a  course  of  study  in 
creative  movement  shall  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Be  aware  of  the  thoughts  and  images  evoked  by  major  dance  forms. 

(b)  Develop  efficient  movements  and  body  awareness  needed  for  dance  and  creative  move- 
ment. 

(c)  Enjoy  freedom  of  creative  and  uninhibited  movement  in  a  variety  of  dance  experiences. 

(d)  Participate  in  various  dance  forms  of  other  cultures  and  historical  periods. 
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(e)  Use  appropriate  vocabulary  to  show  understanding  of  basic  dance  concepts. 

(f)  Improvise  a  short  study  around  a  mood,  message,  tool  or  material,  using  dance  and 
creative  movement. 

(g)  Develop  criteria  for  forming  opinions  about  dance  performances. 

(h)  Evaluate  the  mood  or  message  conveyed  by  a  dance  performance.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


CREATIVE  MOVEMENT  LEARNER  GOALS:  SECONDARY  LEVEL  (In  accordance  with  ARM 
10.55.603  and  ARM  10.55.1001)  (1)  If  offered  at  the  secondary  level,  a  course  of  study  in  creative 
movement  shall  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to: 

(a)  Be  aware  of  the  interaction  of  dance  elements,  tools,  materials,  and  techniques  of  a  dance 
performance. 

(b)  Develop  strength,  balance,  and  coordination  needed  to  refine  body  awareness  in  creative 
movement  and/or  dance. 

(c)  Perform  individual  or  group  dances  (e.g.,  tap,  modern,  ballet,  jazz,  folk,  social)  from  various 
cultures  and  historical  periods. 

(d)  Enjoy  freedom  of  creative  and  uninhibited  movement  in  a  variety  of  dance  experiences. 

(e)  Understand  how  movement  elements,  materials,  and  mood  enhance  the  expressive 
qualities  of  dance. 

(f)  Design  an  individual  or  group  dance  around  a  mood  or  message,  integrating  technique, 
skill,  and  materials. 

(g)  Observe  professional  dance  (live  or  recorded)  or  participate  in  community  dance  perfor- 
mances. 

(h)  Critique  dance  or  creative  movement  performances. 

(i)  Analyze  social,  cultural,  and  ritual  elements  of  contemporary  performances.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 


FINE  ARTS  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  (In  accordance  with  ARM  10.55.603  and  ARM 
10.55.1001)  (1)  The  fine  arts  curriculum  shall  be  developed  and  evaluated  according  to  the  stan- 
dards for  all  program  areas. 

(2)  At  all  levels,  the  school  district  shall  encourage  the  sharing  of  arts  programs  with  parents 
and  the  public.  For  example,  elementary  drama  study  may  culminate  in  special  programs  for 
parents,  during  or  after  school.  Middle  and  high  school  students  may  perform  for  parents  and 
the  public  or  participate  in  drama  festivals,  forensics,  plays,  and  civic  programs.  Gifted  student 
writers  and  artists  shall  be  encouraged  to  present  their  work  to  the  public. 

(3)  At  least  once  in  a  school  year,  the  school  district  shall  give  students  the  opportunity  to 
view  a  live  drama,  music,  or  dance  performance. 

(4)  The  school  district  shall  take  advantage  of  local  resources,  such  as  museums,  galleries, 
theaters,  cultural  outreach  programs,  performance  groups,  professional  writers  and  publishers, 
higher  education  services,  the  Montana  arts  council  programs,  and  other  expertise  to  supple- 
ment and  enhance  the  arts  program. 

(5)  Work  and  performance  areas  (e.g.,  middle  and  high  school  theaters  and  studios)  shall  meet 
all  health  and  safety  regulations  and  shall  include  adequate  space  for  the  storage  of  materials 
and  equipment.  The  school  shall  ensure  that  stage  and  auditorium  facilities  are  adequately 
managed  and  that  students  using  them  are  supervised.  (Eff.  7/1/89) 
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Arts  and  HumanitiesTask  Force 

A  Position  Paper 


Montanans  for  Arts  and  Humanities  Education  is  an  organization  which 
believes  that  the  arts  and  humanities  are  essential  to  all  levels  of  education, 
and  that  a  serious  integration  of  these  disciplines  into  school  curricula  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary.  We  therefore  advocate  classroom  experiences 
that  focus  on  humanities  and  the  arts  and  broaden  the  activities  of  young 
people. 

The  humanities  and  arts  are  the  study  and  expression  of  the  imaginative 
products  of  human  intellect,  creativity  and  skill.  They  act  in  concert  to  foster 
an  understanding  of  culture,  values  and  individual  abilities.  They  enhance 
each  other  and  offer  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  culture,  while  participating  in  that  cultural  process  in  an  active  and 
tangible  way.  We  advocate  that  the  arts  and  humanities  be  fundamental 
components  in  Montana's  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs, 
since  they  are  vital  to  the  development  of  a  well-educated  young  person. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  the  tools  of  an  educated  person,  but 
without  the  substance  of  the  arts  and  humanities,  these  tools  are  reduced  to 
their  lowest  utility;  they  merely  get  the  job  done  in  a  limited  and  uncritical 
way.  An  education  which  fails  to  teach  students  the  most  significant  works 
of  literature  and  art,  and  to  awaken  them  to  their  own  creativity,  is  not  an 
education. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  education  system  to  produce  enlightened  citizens  who 
can  understand  the  major  issues  of  the  day — scientific,  political  and  eco- 
nomic. This  understanding  increasingly  leads  to  cross-cultural  study  and 
appreciation.  Only  when  our  education  embraces  humanity  in  its  broadest 
and  most  inclusive  sense,  can  we  ever  hope  to  educate  fully  and  signifi- 
cantly. 

Modern  society  needs  humanities  education.  Andrew  Haiskell,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Arts  and  Humanities  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Time,  Inc.,  has  stated: 

"Our  ability  to  communicate  effectively,  the  growth  and  vitality 
of  our  cultural  institutions,  and  the  preservation  of  our  cultural 
heritage,  all  depend  upon  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
pivotal  role  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in  developing  a  truly 
literate  society." 

Montanans  for  Arts  and  Humanities  Education  agree  with  this  position  and 
advocate  carefully  designed,  sequential  experiences  and  programs  that 
make  the  study  of  the  humanities  and  arts  a  reality  in  all  classrooms. 

Montanans  for  Arts  and  Humanities  Education,  Bozeman,  MT, 

September  28, 1985 


(This  group  is  currently 
made  up  of  educators,  K-12 
through  university  level, 
public  and  private;  adminis- 
trators; private  citizens; 
practicing  artists;  heads  of 
organizations;  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  staff;  Mon- 
tana Arts  Council  staff;  a  di- 
rector of  an  art  center,  a  for- 
mer Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion member;  a  county  su- 
perintendent and  a  legisla- 
tor.) 
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Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  in  Education 


Position  Paper 


The  following  position  paper  was  adopted  on 
November  12, 1983. 
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A  Preface 

The  arts  have  special  significance  in  at  least  three  ways: 

(1 )  The  arts  are  a  form  of  expression  dependent  on  response 
and  reaction  to  the  condition  of  human  experience. 

(2)  The  arts  provide  insight  into  our  cultural  roots.  The  arts 
also  provide  a  unique  view  of  our  contemporary  situ- 
ation. 

(3)  The  arts  are  celebrative.  In  times  of  tension  or  crisis,  as 
well  as  in  times  of  joy,  festivity  or  relaxation,  the  arts 
facilitate  individual  sensitivity  and  the  coming  together 
of  people  in  common  bond  and  purpose. 

Traditions,  values  and  beliefs  are  reinforced  and  transmitted 
through  the  arts.  Within  freedom  to  create  lies  the  discovery  of 
responsibility.  Within  responsiveness  lies  the  origins  of  crea- 
tivity. 

The  Arts  Process 

Making  something  of  one's  feelings — whether  singly  or  in 
combination,  whether  as  self  or  group  expression — centers 
about  a  process  of  wonder  and  speculation  involving  the 
elements  or  materials  of  our  environment.  All  art  presupposes 
the  necessity  of  valuing  and  selecting  in  order  to  isolate  and 
identify,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  differentiating  in  order  to 
unite.  Art  is  a  way  in  which  a  culture  reflects  its  environment. 

In  a  larger  sense,  human  knowledge  is  dependent  upon  symbol 
systems  as  mathematics,  the  sciences,  art,  music,  poetry  and 
literature.  Each  symbol  system  is  essential  as  a  means  for  the 
conceptualization  of  ideas  and  for  conveying  what  one  knows 
to  others.  The  quantum  leaps  in  human  knowledge  and  crea- 
tivity have  occurred  when  these  systems  are  aligned  in  imagi- 
native new  ways.  Because  each  system  has  unique  capabilities, 
including  the  cognitive  and  affective,  each  must  be  represented 
in  the  curriculum  and  nurtured  to  insure  development  of  the 
whole  person. 

One  of  the  compelling  advantages  of  arts  education  is  that  the 
process  can  be  used  for  a  lifetime  of  renewal  and  expression  in 
a  complete  and  free  way. 


Artistic  expression  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  human  mind  and  spirit.  At  some  level,  the  arts  will 
never  fail  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  sensitivity  and  desire  of 
those  who  encounter  artistic  expression.  Beyond  our  basic 
needs  for  survival  there  are  needs  that  relate  to  qualitative 
aspects  of  human  experience.  Artistic  activity  intensifies,  clari- 
fies, and  interprets  experience. 

To  understand  the  arts  fully  requires  focusing  purposeful 
attention  on  matters  of  quality — the  quality  of  ideas,  the  disci- 
plined control  of  media,  and  the  imaginative  grasp  of  possibili- 
ties. Such  attention  enables  a  particular  understanding  of  the 
accomplishments  of  others  and  the  possibilities  for  oneself. 
Hence,  education  in  the  arts  opens  possibilities  for  focusing 
upon  intrinsic  qualities  of  objects  and  events.  Experience  in  the 
arts  is  only  educative  if  it  is  also  expressive.  Without  emotional 
content  there  may  be  craftsmanship,  but  not  art. 

There  are  four  especially  crucial  components  of  a  vital  arts 
environment  which  intertwine  to  create  a  climate  of  purpose 
and  opportunity  for  expression  in  Montana: 

(1)  Elementary  and  secondary  school  arts  education  pro- 
grams (including  but  not  limited  necessarily  to  music, 
visual  arts,  drama /theater,  movement/dance,  media  / 
sound/  filmmaking). 

(2)  Fine  arts  departments  within  the  higher  education  scene 
that  not  only  meet  student  needs  but  also  extend  sup- 
portively  to  every  part  of  Montana. 

(3)  Arts  organizations  and  alliances. 

(4)  Individual  initiative,  expression,  dedication  and  sup- 
port that  generate  from  and  of  Montana. 

It  is  asserted  here  that  in  order  to  have  a  generally  healthy  arts 
climate,  these  four  components  must  each  be  functioning  ac- 
tively and  in  balance.  This  purpose,  it  is  submitted,  requires  the 
attention  of  all  citizens  of  this  great  State. 

Every  person,  every  culture  and  every  civilization  has  gone 
forward  by  virtue  of  commitment  and  purpose  because  of  its 
engagement  with  what  it  has  set  itself  to  do  skillfully,  intellec- 
tually and  expressively.  These  qualities  working  together 
constitute  what  Bronowski  describes  as  The  Ascent  of  Man.  We 
cannot  allow  to  occur  the  tragedy  of  impoverished  minds  in 
any  dimension  of  human  spirit,  thought,  and  expression. 
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The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Education  Department/Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Leadership  Through  Partnership 
AAE  Initiative  on  Arts  and  Education 
1989-90 

Initiative:  The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
will  assist  each  state  Alliance  to  expand  and  strengthen 
working  partnerships  between  schools  and  community  arts 
resources  that  advance  education  in  the  arts  for  young 
people  and  their  families. 

Background 

The  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  comprises  a  network  of  nonprofit 
organizations  at  the  state  level,  which  operate  according  to  the  mission 
and  guidance  of  the  national  cultural  center.  The  mission  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  is  as  follows: 

We  Believe  that  every  American  should  have  high-quality  opportunities 
to  be  educated  in  all  the  arts.  Such  an  education  should  occur  both  in 
and  out  of  schools  as  part  of  each  person's  total  learning  process.  All 
individuals,  including  those  with  special  talents  or  needs,  learn  not 
only  from  arts  education  experiences  provided  by  specialists,  but  also 
from  classroom  teachers,  professional  artists,  and  community  cultural 
resources.  Only  by  utilizing  all  of  these  existing  arts  resources  can 
individuals  achieve  the  full  educational  potential  of  the  arts. 

AAE  state  organizations  bring  together  people  with  considerable  and 
diverse  expertise  in  arts  and  education  to  plan  and  implement  programs 
and  activities  in  support  of  the  above  mission.  Alliances  have  developed 
effective  advocacy  efforts,  created  comprehensive  state  arts  education 
plans,  fostered  such  community-based  interrelated  arts  programs  as 
Kennedy  Center  "Imagination  Celebration"  festivals,  and  developed 
recognition  and  special  projects  on  behalf  of  arts  education. 

Rationale 

Schools  have  traditionally  shouldered  primary  responsibility  for 
young  people's  education  in  the  arts,  and  arts  educators  have  done  a 
remarkable  job  under  sometimes  less  than  ideal  circumstances.  The  use 
of  a  community's  cultural  resources  to  extend  arts  education  programs 
beyond  the  classroom  setting  has  been  influenced  by  the  remarkable 
growth  and  development  of  performing  arts  center,  other  cultural 
institutions,  and  arts  organizations  devoted  to  the  arts  in  communities 
both  large  and  small.  As  the  national  cultural  center,  the  Kennedy 
Center  believes  it  should  provide  leadership  and  support,  through  the 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  in  fostering  programs  for  young  people  that 
take  full  advantage  of  each  community's  culturally  diverse  arts 
resources. 
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The  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  believes  that  meaningful 
partnerships  between  each  community's  schools  and  its  arts  institutions, 
arts  organizations,  and  arts  agencies  will  ensure  that  young  people 
receive  a  more  complete  education  in  the  arts.  Such  partnerships  will 
provide  substantial  dividends  to  existing  arts  education  programs  by 
bringing  young  people  and  their  families  together,  within  the  arts 
community,  to  extend  their  learning  in  the  arts  and  their  appreciation  of 
our  nation's  cultural  heritage.  A  complete  education  in  the  arts,  then,  is 
the  shared  responsibility  of  the  community's  schools,  arts  institutions, 
organizations,  agencies,  and  artists.  Only  through  extensive,  ongoing 
partnerships  can  the  best  cultural  arts  resources  fully  serve  the  education 
of  our  nation's  youth. 

Goal 

AAE  state  organizations  will  be  asked  to  assist  local  communities  to 
develop  and  /or  strengthen  working  partnerships  between  schools  and 
community  arts  and  cultural  resources.  Such  partnerships  include 
cooperative  planning  and  collaboration  among  key  representatives  from 
state  and  local  educational  agencies,  major  arts  and  cultural  institutions, 
artists,  and  related  agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and  individuals 
that  provide  educational  services  in  the  arts  for  young  people  and  their 
families. 

Possible  Strategies 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  proud  of  the  past  achievements  and  ongoing 
work  of  state  Alliances  and  looks  forward  to  working  closely  with  them 
on  this  new  initiative.  The  focus  should  be  on  programs  and  projects 
that  provide  direct  services  to  young  people  (preschool  through  grade 
twelve,  their  teachers,  and  their  families).  Examples  include: 

•  regularly  scheduled  joint  planning  by  school  representatives  and 
community  arts  resource  providers  in  the  areas  of  in-school  and 
after-school  programs  for  young  people,  professional  development 
of  teachers  and  arts/cultural  institution  personnel,  etc.; 

•  activities  that  provide  more  diverse  and  effective  opportunities  to 
work  with  professional  artists; 

•  presentations  and  performances  in  the  arts  that  take  place  primarily 
in  cultural  venues  or  settings  outside  of  the  school; 

•  efforts  to  commission  new  works  in  each  major  visual  and 
performing  arts  area  (including  work  by  renowned  artists  and  arts 
institutions)  that  are  designed  for  presentation  to  and  with  young 
people; 

•  the  establishment  of  broad-based,  community-wide  arts  festivals 
and/or  special  events  that  celebrate  and  showcase  the  arts  for  young 
people; 


•  ongoing  program  assessment  and  evaluation  of  community-based 
partnerships  that  provide  effective  arts  programming  for  young 
)  people. 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  The  Kennedy  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.    20566    (202)254-7190 
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Montana  Art  Education  Association 

Position  Paper  on  Art  Education 

February  1984 

s\Tt  IS  part  of  our  past,  our  present,  but  what  about  our 
future?  Will  leaving  the  arts  out  of  the  school  curriculum  result  in 
impoverished  minds? 

s\Tt  IS  a  basic  part  of  human  development.  It  requires  that  in- 
dividuals react,  respond,  then  evaluate  their  experiences.  In  these 
times  of  rapid  technological  change,  it  is  imperative  that  the  human 
experience  continue  to  speak  through  the  arts. 

Art  is  the  voice  of  our  being, 
our  culture. 

Society  has  an  obligation  to  students.  We  must  provide  them  many 
opportunities  for  expression  to  be  emotionally  well  adjusted,  confi- 
dent in  determining  their  future  and  aware  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine a  productive  and  personally  rewarding  life. 

In  addition  to  strong  programs  providing  art  experiences  at  the  ele- 
mentary level,  school  districts  must  allot  time  and  provide  for  quality 
arts  experiences  at  all  levels  of  education.  Districts  must  require  one 
credit  of  arc  at  both  the  junior  high  and  high  school  levels,  to  be  taught 
by  a  trained  specialist.  Art  education  preparatory  programs  should  be 
developed  cooperatively  by  art  education  specialists  from  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  university  levels. 

Art  provides  u  n  ique  ways  of  knowing,  gives  our  experiences  form  and 
enriches  our  lives.  Art  is  an  essential  language  for  society  and  the 
individual.  Leaving  the  arts  out  of  the  curriculum  risks  an  incomplete 
education;  an  impoverishment  of  the  mind. 


Response  to  "A  Nation  at  Risk' 
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The  Montana  Arts  Council 

Excerpts  from  Building  Montana's  Arts  Future 

1987-88  Draft  Plan 

Purpose 

To  encourage  the  flourisJiing  of  the  arts  in  Montana  and 
make  the  arts  accessible  to  Montanans  of  all  walks  of  life. 

Goals 

To  assist  Montana  artists  and  arts  organizations  in  expressing 
their  fullest  potential,  through  funding  and  support  services  that 
stabilize  and  strengthen  existhig  endeavors  as  well  as  encourage 
new  and  innovative  approaches,  by: 

•  Promoting  and  supporting  artistic  excellence  while  fostering  diver- 
sity and  artistic  freedom. 

•  Assisting  arts  organizations  in  becoming  financially  sound  and 
effectively  managed. 

To  ensure  that  the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Montana,  by: 

•  Encouraging  the  full  creative  development  of  all  Montanans. 

•  Creating  a  widespread  involvement  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts. 

To  foster  a  state  environment  which  nurtures  and  elicits  artistic 
excellence  and  abundance  and  equates  the  arts  with  a  high  quality 
of  life  in  Montana,  by: 

•  Developing  and  implementing  programs  that  call  public  attention 
to  individual  and  organizational  artistic  excellence. 

•  Integrally  involving  the  arts  in  major  new  state  directions  (for  ex- 
ample economic  development  and  the  state  Centennial). 

•  Building  partnerships  and  support  networks  both  within  the  Mon- 
tana arts  community  and  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

To  promote  wide  participation  in  and  support  for  the  arts  in  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  state's  public  and  private  sectors,  by: 

•  Providing  high-quality  public  information  about  the  arts  in  Mon- 
tana 

•  Preserving  and  celebrating  the  diversify  of  the  arts  that  have  devel- 
oped throughout  Montana's  history. 

•  Involving  the  private  sector  in  strong  support  of  and  partnership 
with  the  arts  in  the  state. 

To  effectively  and  efficiently  manage  the  agency's  available  re- 
sources (human,  financial  and  material)  in  the  best  interests  of 
Montana's  artists  and  arts  audiences. 
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Ten  Good  Reasons  to  Support 
the  Arts  in  Education 

1.  The  Arts  are  basic  to  a  complete  education. 

"The  arts  are  an  essential  element  to  education,  just  like  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic."  — First  Lessons:  A  Report  on  Elementary 
Education  in  America,  1986  William  J.  Bennett,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education. 

The  arts  are  among  the  six  "basic  academic  subjects."  The  arts  are 
"valuable"  in  all  areas  of  study  because  they  "engage  the  imagination, 
foster  flexible  ways  of  thinking,  develop  disciplined  effort  and  build  self 
confidence."  — Academic  Preparation  for  College,  The  College  Board,  1983. 

"The  arts  and  humanities  should  not  be  considered  frills  in  the 
academic  programs  of  our  educational  institutions  but  should  instead 
be  central  components  of  required  curricula,  with  additional  funding 
for  art  education  provided  as  needed."  — 50th  Arizona  Town  Hall 
Report,  1987. 

2.  The  Arts  develop  non-verbal  thinking  skills  — 
perception,  forming  images  and  imagination. 

"Pyramids,  cathedrals  and  rockets  exist  not  because  of  geometry, 
theories  of  structures  or  thermodynamics,  but  because  they  were  first  a 
picture  —  literally  a  vision  —  in  the  minds  of  those  who  built  them."  — 
Eugene  Ferguson,  historian,  Science. 

"Where  the  speech  of  man  stops  short,  then  the  art  of  music 
begins."  — Richard  Wagner,  quote  in  Testimony  to  Music,  1987. 

"Arts  education  can  acquaint  children  with  more  subtle  forms  of 
feeling  and  more  precise  images  of  the  human  spirit  than  they  are  likely 
to  discover  on  their  own."  — Laura  Chapman,  Approaches  to  Art  in 
Education,  1978. 

3.  The  Arts  help  us  create. 

"Our  goal  is  not  to  make  every  student  an  artist,  but  to  exploit  art  as 
an  unique  vehicle  for  developing  the  individual  creative  potential  in 
every  student. ..  Limited  only  by  the  power  of  our  imaginations,  art 
confronts  the  unknown  and  attempts  the  impossible  in  order  to 
construct  new  meanings."  — Jon  Murray,  Daedalus,  Summer,  1983. 

"When  I  examine  myself  and  my  method  of  thought,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gift  of  fantasy  has  meant  more  to  me  than  my  talent 
for  absorbing  knowledge."  — Albert  Einstein 

4.  The  Arts  build  self-discipline. 

"(Music  began  to  develop  in  me)  a  constructive,  analytic  stance,  in 
which  you  are  doing  something  and  not  merely  doing  something  you 
were  told  to  do.  When  I  went  into  photography  ...  I  wasn't  following 
rules  ...  I  just  had  the  desire  to  express  myself  in  a  particular  way  ... 
Discipline  turned  me  from  a  sloppy  Joe  into  a  semi-rational  being.  1 
thank  music  for  that."  — Ansel  Adams,  photographer,  as  reported  by 
Kenneth  La  Fave,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  November,  1983. 

5.  The  Arts  are  the  living  heritage  of  all  —  from  the  ancient 
to  the  modern  cultures. 

"From  the  dawn  of  civilization,  men  and  women  have  used  music, 
dance  and  the  visual  arts  to  transmit  the  heritage  of  a  people  and  to 
express  human  joys  and  sorrows.  The  arts  are  the  means  by  which 
civilization  can  be  measured."  — Ernest  Boyer,  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1987. 

"This  explosion  of  activity  and  the  exciting  diversity  of 
contemporary  art  is  important  to  notice  because  it  tells  us  that  the 
multiple  option  society  is  only  now  beginning  ...  the  visual  arts  are 
always  the  cultural  bellwether."  —John  Naisbitt,  Megatrends,  1984. 


6.    The  Arts  teach  aesthetic  literacy. 

"Coming  to  understand  a  painting  or  a  symphony  in  an  unfamiliar 
style,  to  recognize  the  work  of  an  artist  or  school,  to  see  or  hear  in  new 
ways,  is  as  cognitive  an  achievement  as  learning  to  read  or  write  or 
add."  — Nelson  Goodman,  psychologist,  Of  Mind  and  Other  Matters, 
1984. 

"When  you  understand  all  about  the  sun  and  all  about  the 
atmosphere  and  all  about  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  you  may  still  miss 
the  radiance  of  the  sunset."  — Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Science  and  the 
Modern  World. 


7.  The  Arts  supplement  the  other  basic  subjects  —  necessary 
communication  skills  for  language  and  logical 
mathematical  thinking  are  developed  and  motivated 
through  the  arts. 

"Without  the  arts,  education  is  not  education  but  vocational 
training. ...  Practicing  one's  profession  successfully  calls  for  skills  in 
dealing  with  people,  for  being  able  to  comprehend  the  connection 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  for  the  ability  to  carry  the  burdens  placed 
on  the  individual  in  a  free  society.  The  arts  help  to  prepare  the  human 
mind  for  such  needs."  —Norman  Cousins,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
January,  1987. 

'To  neglect  the  contribution  of  the  arts  in  education,  either  through 
inadequate  time,  resources  or  poorly  trained  teachers  is  to  deny 
children  access  to  one  of  the  most  stunning  aspects  of  their  culture  and 
one  of  the  most  potent  means  for  developing  their  minds."  — Elliot 
Eisner,  Music  Educators  Journal,  April  1987. 

8.  The  Arts  cultivate  social  skills  and  social  knowledge. 

"A  study  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  in  1974,  later 
repeated  in  1976,  revealed  that  success  in  ...  high  school  sports,  drama, 
art  or  music  is  a  better  indicator  of  a  student's  potential  than  high 
school  or  college  grades  or  college  aptitude  tests. ...  Students  who  put 
an  overemphasis  on  academics,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  activities,  are 
at  a  disadvantage."  — Bob  Young,  The  Arizona  Republic,  October  7, 1983. 

9.  The  Arts  are  vital  for  personal  expression  and  growth. 

"When  a  child  is  encouraged  to  do  the  things  she  does  well,  if  s 
more  likely  she  will  feel  good  about  herself. ...  Because  I  was  not  good 
as  math,  science  or  athletics,  it  made  a  difference  in  my  life  that  the 
schools  I  went  to  offered  chances  for  me  to  express  myself  in  the  arts.  I 
was  not  chosen  for  volleyball  teams,  but  I  could  star  in  a  play.  I  was  not 
a  whiz  at  mathematics,  but  I  could  enter  an  essay  contest."  —Ginger 
Hutton,  The  Arizona  Republic,  December  19, 1986. 

10.  Children  Enjoy  the  Arts!  —  the  student  in  the  classroom, 
the  child  with  a  handicap,  the  child  with  a  special  talent. 

"I'd  like  to  tell  stories  myself  rather  than  just  reading."  — First  grade 
student,  Mesa,  AZ 

"I  learned  how  to  make  beautiful  paint  and  how  to  make  magic  and 
imagination."  — Fourth  grade  student,  Chandler,  AZ 

"(I  learned  that)  dancing  can  be  fun  and  to  have  courage  in 
yourself."  — Fifth  grade  student,  Phoenix,  AZ 

"I've  learned  that  when  you  compose,  the  ideas  come  from  within 
you.  You  use  the  things  of  this  world  but  they're  really  not  of  this 
world."  — Sixth  grade  student,  Tucson,  AZ 

"I'm  really  not  the  school  type.  I  didn't  even  want  to  go  to  college. 
However,  through  theater  I  discovered  the  world  of  learning.  Next  year 
I'll  be  at  a  university  and  I  can't  wait."  — Twelfth  grade,  Tempe,  AZ 


Published  by  the  Arizona  Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 
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Visual  Scanning  Chart    (Aesthetic  Scanning) 

The  visual  scanning  approach  is  a  way  to  begin  a  study  of  works  of  art  —  painting,  sculp- 
ture, prints,  ceramics,  architecture  and  all  other  forms  called  art.  The  purpose  of  scanning 
is  to  provide  a  "common  sense"  approach  to  the  study  of  a  work  of  art,  rather  like  "reading" 
a  work  of  art.  The  approach  is  designed  to  involve  the  learner  in  actually  seeing  what's  in  a 
work  of  art  by  analyzing  and  talking  about  the  sensory,  formal,  technical  and  expressive 
properties. 

A  brief  description  suggests  the  general  content  of  each  of  the  four  properties.  A  few 
sample  questions  are  also  provided  to  illustrate  the  general  focus  of  each  of  the  properties. 

Sensory  Properties  (Art  Elements): 

Viewing  works  of  art  and  identifying  specific  characteristics  in  line,  shape,  color,  texture,  space  and  form. 

"Can  you  point  out  and  describe  some  of  the  lines  in  this  painting? " 

"Where  are  the  cool  colors  and  the  bright  colors?  " 

"Look  at  the  largest  shapes  in  the  painting;  are  the  circular  shapes  the  same  size  as  the  rectangular  ones?" 

Formal  Properties  (Art  Principles  of  Composition): 

Analyzing  the  work  to  determine  how  the  artist  organizes  and  unifies  the  work  so  that  all  parts  of  the  composition 

work  together  to  express  an  idea  and /or  feeling. 

Unity  —  each  part  of  the  work  is  necessary.  Nothing  can  be  left  out  without  changing  the  work 

Theme  &  Variation  — some  feature  that  is  repeated  to  give  the  work  its  character. 

Repetition  —  an  art  element  such  as  color  line,  shape  that  is  repeated  to  give  the  work  its  character. 

Contrast  —  use  of  opposites  in  close  proximity  (like  light  and  dark  colors  or  large  and  small  shapes). 

Balance — an  equilibrium  of  similar  elements  (symmetry)  or  a  balance  achieved  through  the  use  of  unequal  parts 

or  elements  (asymmetry). 
Dominance  —  a  feature  given  more  importance  than  any  other  aspect  of  the  work. 
Rhythm  —  the  regular  repetition  of  particular  forms  or  accents;  the  suggestion  of  motion  by  patterns  of  recurrent 

forms  or  accents. 

"Where  did  the  artist  place  the  important  idea  in  this  painting?  " 

"Are  there  colors  or  shapes  that  are  repeated?  Where  do  you  see  the  repetition  in  the  painting? " 

"Find  the  areas  in  the  painting  where  the  artist  uses  contrast  to  help  us  see  the  important  shapes. " 

"Look  at  the  painting  in  terms  of  balance.  What  kind  of  balance  did  the  artist  use,  symmetrical  or  asymmetrical? " 

Technical  Properties: 

Knowing  what  medium  the  artist  used  (oil  paint,  watercolor,  pastel),  his/her  tools  and  equipment  (brushes, 
pens),  and  ways  of  working  to  produce  the  work  (carving,  printing,  painting). 

"How  did  the  sculptor  use  the  carving  of  a  rough  texture  in  the  marble  to  create  the  appearance  of  a  bushy  head  of  hair? " 
"How  do  sculptors  use  the  grain  or  markings  in  the  wood  to  emphasize  the  character  of  the  work? " 

Expressive  Properties: 

Responding  to  the  expressive  character  of  the  work,  that  is,  the  import  or  feeling  of  the  work. 
Mood  Language  —  forms  that  express  feelings  such  as  sad  or  cheerful,  bold  or  timid,  tranquil  or  agitated. 
Dynamic  or  Energy  Language  —  forms  that  express  a  sense  of  tension,  conflict  or  relaxation. 
Idea  and  Ideal  Language  —  social  events,  psychological  or  political  views  such  as  nobility,  courage,  hope, 
compassion. 

"How  do  the  combinations  of  colors  and  shapes  and  the  way  they  are  organized  contribute  to  the  overall  mood  of  the  painting? " 
"  What  does  the  painting  tell  us  about  a  big  idea  such  as  courage,  freedom,  war? " 
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"Create  the  Vision  — 

Montana's  Arts 

Education  Caucus" 

was  a  statewide 

meeting  of  100  arts 

educators,  artists, 

arts  administrators, 

parents,  teachers, 

community 

members  and 

students  convened 

to  provide  a  forum 

for  discussion  about 

arts  and  education 

on  many  levels.  The 

event  was  sponsored 

by  the  Montana 

Alliance  for  Arts 

Education,  the 

Montana  Arts 

Council  and  the 

Office  of  Public 

Instruction. 


DECLARATION  of  ARTS 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  citizens  who  attended 
"Create  the  Vision — Montana's  Arts  Education  Caucus" 

in  September,  1988 

A  new  era  is  upon  us;  the  arts  and  arts  education  are,  by 
necessity,  a  priority.  There  is  now  national  and  international 
consensus  on  the  importance  of  the  arts  and  the  wisdom  of 
public  support  for  them  in  society  and  in  education.  Our 
Vision  and  Belief  is  that: 

•  Creativity  is  a  fundamental  need  and  human  activity 
which  distinguishes  human  beings  from  other  life 
especially  as  creativity  takes  the  form  of  expressiveness 
and  communication. 

•  Artistic  expression  and  experience  provides  individuals 
with  a  rich  avenue  of  communication,  stimulation, 
understanding  and  enjoyment.  It  has  the  capacity  to 
broaden,  deepen  and  otherwise  make  a  life  more 
meaningful. 

•  From  ancient  civilizations  to  the  present,  the  arts  have 
been  and,  we  assert,  will  continue  to  be  uniquely 
important  means  through  which  individuals  and 
communities  have  come  to  understand  their  past ; 
perceive,  accommodate,  celebrate  and  criticize  their 
present ;  and  envision  their  future. 

•  Throughout  history  cultures  have  been  judged  by  and 
remembered  for  their  artistic  legacies  through  the 
expressive  idioms  of  architecture,  crafted  and  decorated 
objects,  dance,design,  drama,  drawing,  film,  literature, 
music,  painting,  photography  and  video. 

•  Now  more  than  ever,  communication  through  the 
languages  of  the  arts  can  emphasize  a  common  bond 
among  the  people  of  the  world  and  impart  humankind's 
greatest  hope — surviving  together  in  civility  and  joy. 
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ARTS  are  for  all  people. 
Access  to  the  arts  is  a 
basic  social  right  and 
cultural  necessity 
regardless  of  one's  race, 
age,  ability  or 
socioeconomic  status. 

ARTS  help  us  access  the 
sensual,  emotional,  and 
intuitive  in  ourselves; 
history  shows  that  if  we 
are  to  be  separated  from 
these  energies,  we  are 
neither  whole  nor 
healthy  individuals  or 
peoples. 


ARTS  EDUCATION  affords 
a  necessary  and 
systematic  exposure  to 
disciplines,  satisfaction  of 
artistic  production  as 
well  as  understanding, 
appredation,interpretation 
and  communication. 

ARTS  EDUCATION 

provides  opportunities 
for  learners  to  work  in 
non-judgmental, 
supportive 

environments,  to  value 
their  own  work,  respect 
that  of  others,  to  improve 


their  individual 
expressive  contributions, 
thereby  increase  their 
own  self-esteem  and 
awareness. 

ARTS  EDUCATION  helps 
learners  to  express 
understand  and  deal 
with  their  feelings  as  a 
broader  part  of  the 
totality  of  language  and 
of  symbol  systems. 

ARTS  EDUCATION 
stimulates  and  refines 
one's  senses  and  endows 
the  learner  with  a  sense 
of  wonder  and  joy. 

ARTS  EDUCATION  brings 
many  dimensions  to  the 
learning  process  and 
provides  ways  for 
teachers  to  facilitate 
learning  for  each  learner 

ARTS  EDUCATION 
empowers  individuals 
with  the  ability  to  cope 
with  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty  by  utilizing 
natural  creativity. 

ARTS  EDUCATION  unites 
the  psychomotor, 
affective  and  cognitive 
learning  processes, 
heightening  perceptual 
abilities,  developing 
higher  order  thinking 
skills  and  enhancing  the 
ability  to  synthesize  in 
subjects  across  the 
curriculum. 

Therefore  We  Need: 

•  To  provide  equal  and  fair  access  to  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences  in  the  arts  for  all  people. 

•  To  provide  for  sharing  of  the  arts  among  and  within 
nations,  cultures  and  communities. 

•  To  provide  for  lifelong  educational  environments  and 
opportunities  for  all  people  to  develop  personal  skills 
and  creativity  in  and  through  the  arts. 

•  To  provide  for  an  educational  system  that  makes  arts 
education  available  to  all  students  by  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  supporting  them  fullyz  and 
by  integrating  the  arts  with  other  subjects  and  with  life. 


ARTS  embody  the  elements 
underlying  all  great 
discoveries: 

•  encouraging  inquiry 

•  taking  risks 

•  using  intuition 

•  making  uncommon 
connections 

•  synthesizing  information 

•  expressing  something 
new 

ARTS  respect  both  tradition 
and  innovation;  they 
teach  us  about  the  past 
and  lead  the  way  into  the 
future. 

ARTS  act  as  a  mirror  for  a 
culture,  by  reflecting, 
focusing  and  celebrating 
cultural  diversity  and 
likenesses. 

ARTS  foster  a  sense  of 
community  promoting 
understanding, 
discussion  and  the 
development  of  values. 

ARTS  are  fundamental  to 
learning,  distinct 
valuable  disciplines  in 
themselves  and  essential 
tools  for  understanding 
and  teaching  subjects. 
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Visual  Art  Curriculum  Resources  (many  available  on  loan  from  opd 


Alarion  Press,  History  through  Art  and 
Architecture  -  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Medieval,  sound  filmstrips  and  video. 

Another  Look,  visual  awareness  texts,  Level 
A-C. 

Art  Education  Inc.,  art  print  programs  -  cata- 
logue. 

Art  In  Action  Series  (1-8)  -  sequential  disci- 
pline -  based  art  prograrruHolt,  Rinehart 
&  Winston,  Inc.,  1627  Woodland  Ave., 
Austin,  TX   78741  512/440-5700. 

Art  In  Action  Enrichment  Program  (Sets  I  & 
II)  -  two  sets  of  30  color  prints  with 
teacher  guide  (address  same  as  Art  in 
Action  Series). 

Art  In  Focus  (9-12)  High  school  level,  com- 
bines art  history,  criticism,  aesthetics  and 
studio  skills;  Glenco  Publishers  (same  as 
ArtTalk). 

Art  Smart  (3-9)  -  sequential  art  history  &  ap- 
preciation curriculum.  Prentice  Hall,  Rt 
59  at  Brookhill  Dr.,  West  Nyack,  NY 
10995-9901. 

Art  Talk  (9-12)  -  High  school  art  curriculum 
introductory    to    discipline-based    art. 
Glenco  Publishers,  15319  Chatsworth  St., 
Mission  Hills,  CA  91345  818/898-1391 
(1-800-423-9534). 

Art  Works  (1-6)  -  integrated  approach  to  art 
education.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
Inc.,  6277  Sea  Harbor  Dr.,  Orlando,  FL 
32821-9989. 

Assorted  art  books  from  Davis  Press. 

Crizmac  Master  Pack,  grades  4-9,  six  art 
history  filmstrips  and  six  cassettes,  plus 
teacher's  guide. 

Discover  Art  (1-6)  Laura  Chapman's  ele- 
mentary series;  sequential  discipline- 
based  art.Davis  Publications,  Inc.  Print- 
ers Bldg.,  Worcester,  Mass  01608  1-800- 
533-2847  (also  available:  art  prints,  film- 
strips,  big  books). 


Haddad  Reproductions. 
Learning  Through  Visual  Art,  idea  book, 
Performing  Tree. 

Let's  Get  Lost  In  A  Painting  (indicate  spe- 
cific titles). 

Meld  (K-12)  Aesthetics:  games  &  learning 
art  resources  (18  different  items).MELD, 
464  E.  Walnut  St.,  Kutztown,  PA  19530. 

National  Gallery  of  Art  Programs  -  slides, 
filmstrips  (return  cost  only).  The  Plains 
Art  Museum  Extension  Program,  523 
South  Fourth  St.,  Box  37,  Moorhead,  MN 
56560-218/236-7171 

Shorewood  Reproductions  -  catalogue  of 
art  prints.  Shorewood  Fine  Art  Repro- 
ductions, Inc.,  27  Glen  Rd.,  Sandy  Hook, 
CT  06482  203/426-8100 

SWRLQ-8)  Southwest  Regional  Lab  -  se- 
quential discipline  -  based  program  w. 
filmstrips.  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Eighth  & 
Union  Streets,  Box  789,  Bloomington,  IN 
47402  812/339-1156. 

Visual  Sources  for  Learning  (Sandak)  indi- 
vidual slides  also  available. 

Wilton  Art  Appreciation  Programs,  sound 
filmstrips. 

State  curriculum  guides  available: 

•  Alaska,        •  Illinois, 

•  Iowa,  •  Minnesota, 

•  Vermont,     •  Washington  State,  and 

•  Wisconsin. 

Other  curriculum  guides  available: 

•  Great  Falls  District  Curriculum 

Guide  (1-6) 

•  Lockwood  Visual  Art  Curriculum 

•  NAEA  -  materials  for  developing 

curriculum. 

Other  materials  available: 

Health  Hazards  resource  materials. 


National  Resources 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Washington,  D.C    20566 

American  Association  of  Museums 

1225  Eye  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.    20005 

American  Council  for  the  Arts 
3rd  Floor,  Area  M 
1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY    10102-0163 

Arts  for  America  (formerly  NALAA) 

1420  K  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  204 

Washington,  D.C.    20005 

Getty  Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts 

1875  Century  Park  East 

Suite  2300 

Los  Angeles,  CA   90067 


National  Association  for  Music/ Art/Design/ 
Theatre/  Dance 

11250  Roger  Bacon  Drive 
Suite  21 
Reston,VA   22090 

National  Art  Education  Association 

1916  Association  Drive 
Reston,VA   22091 

National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  920 

Washington,  D.C.    20005 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.    20506 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.    20202 

Very  Special  Arts 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Washington,  D.C.    20566 


State  Resources 

Board  of  Public  Education 
33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Cultural  Alliance  for  Eastern  Montana 
20  North  Sewell 
Miles  City,  MT   59301 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

P.O.  Box  2428 

Great  Falls,  MT   59403 

Montana  Art  Education  Association 

203  East  8th 
Laurel,  MT   59044 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
P.O.  Box  1197 
Kalispell,  MT   59903 

Montana  Arts  and  Humanities  Task  Force 
Office  of  Public  Instruction/Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Montana  Arts  Council 
New  York  Block 
48  North  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT   59620 


Montana  Association  for  Gifted  and  Talented 
Russell  School 
2nd  Avenue  N.W. 
Kalispell,  MT   59901 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities 

Box  8036 

Missoula,  MT   59807 

Montana  Cultural  Advocacy 

Box  1456 

Billings,  MT   59103 

Montana  Education  Association 

1232  East  6th  Ave. 
Helena,  MT   59601 

Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  Foundation 

Box  1456 

Billings,  MT   59103 

Montana  Parent  &  Teachers  Association 
817  Edith 
Missoula,  MT   59801 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 

Box  1456 

Billings,  MT   59103 

Montana  State  Library  Commission 
1515  East  6th  Ave. 
Helena,  MT   59620 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT  59620 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Nancy  Keenan 
STATE  CAPITOL  Superintendent 

HELENA,  MONTANA  59620 
(406)  444-3095 


September  22,  1989 


To:       District  Superintendents,  County  Superintendents, 
Principals,  Curriculum  Directors,  Teachers 

From:  Janet  Klecker,  Arts  Education  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 


Re:       The  MONTANA  VISUAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 


Several  years  of  careful  preparation  have  gone  Into  the  development  of 
this  Montana  Visual  Arts  Curriculum  Guide  through  teacher  training 
sessions  which  took  place  at  Western  Montana  College's  Birch  Creek  Camp, 
June.  1 987  and  1 988  (with  Mary  Baker  Emerlck  Art  Scholarships)  and  at  the 
University  of  Montana's  Yellow  Bay  Center,  August,  1986  and  June,  1988. 

Last  fall  during  Montana's  Arts  Education  Caucus,  September  23-25, 
1988,  held  at  Western's  campus,  a  mandate  was  clearly  given  to  Improve 
the  preparation  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  the  arts  In  our 
schools  and  to  develop  guidelines  from  which  the  arts  can  be  better  taught. 

Included  In  this  Guide  Is  the  Fine  Arts  component  of  the  Montana 
Accreditation  Standards  (March,  1989)  resulting  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Education's  Project  Excellence,  which  set  forth  the  basic 
requirements  for  teaching  the  arts  as  disciplines  In  themselves,  utilizing 
higher  order  thinking  skills  and  as  relevant  resources  for  teaching  other 
subjects,  all  of  which  demonstrates  a  need  for  expanded  Inservlce 
training. 


Affirmative  Action— EEO  Employer 
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If  your  district  Is  in  the  process  of  program  review  in  the  visual  arts  and 
undergoing  curriculum  development  In  this  area,  I  encourage  you  to  plan 
ahead  for  next  June,  1990,  when  the  second  Visual  Arts  Institute  will 
take  place.  (Further  information  will  be  sent  to  you.)  It  is  advisable  to 
send  a  team  of  persons,  preferably  an  administrator/teacher  team,  or 
teachers  from  different  levels,  or  both  a  regular  classroom  and  art 
specialist  team.  In  this  way  a  support  system  is  set  In  place  to  help  begin 
the  process  of  bringing  about  Improvement  for  instruction  in  the  visual 
arts  area  K- 1 2.  Integration  of  art  history,  art  criticism,  aesthetics 
with  the  making  of  art  will  be  a  basic  component  of  this  Institute  with 
well-qualified,  experienced  professionals  sharing  their  expertise  both  in 
content  and  with  hands-on  experiences. 

Some  years  ago,  our  state  began  work  with  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Foundation's 
Center  for  Education  In  the  Arts  and  no  doubt  some  of  their  modeling 
and  encouragement  has  helped  Montana  in  realizing  its  own  way  how  to 
assist  schools  in  improving  arts  instruction.  The  New  Horizons  for 
Learning  (an  international  network  for  educational  research)  has  also 
been  a  resource  for  our  state  through  presentations  by  Dee  Dickinson  on 
the  correlation  of  current  brain  research  In  the  cognitive  sciences, 
learning  styles  research  and  Implications  for  the  arts  in  education.  Many 
other  important  factors  contributed  to  preparing  the  place  where  we  find 
ourselves  now. 

We  encourage  you,then,  to  become  a  part  of  this  progress,  by  making  use  of 
our  best  resources  in  the  state— our  very  own  talent.  In  this  way  we  can 
awaken  and  encourage  the  creativity  in  Montana's  students  from  early  on 
and  help  facilitate  their  life-long  learning. 
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VISUAL   ARTS   INSTITUTE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Summer    1989 
BOOKS 

Arnason,  H.H.      History  of    Modern    Art,    3rd  ed.,    1987.      P-H,  $36.93. 

Arnheim,  Rudolf.      Art   &   Visual   Perception:      A   Psychology  of   the  Creative   Eye, 

new   version,   2nd  &  enlarged,    1974.     University  of  California  Press,  $33.00. 
.     New   Essays  on  the   Psychology  of   Art,    1988.     University  of  California 

Press,  $19.95  (pap.). 
.     The   Power  of   the   Center;     The   New   Version,    1988.     University   of 

California  Press,  $12.95  (pap.). 

,  Visual  Thinking,    1980.     University  of  California  Press,  $12.95,   (pap.). 

Art  Education  Civilization   and   the   21st  Century:      A  Researcher's  Reflections  on 

the   National  Endowment  of   the   Arts,  a  report  to  Congress  by   Brent   Wilson, 

1988.     National   Art   Education   Association. 
Art  History,   Art  Criticism,  and   Art  Production:     An  Examination  of    Art   Education 

in     Selected     School     Districts.        V.l,     Comparing    the     Process    of    Change     Across 

Districts;     V.2,    Case     Studies    of    Seven    Selected    Sites;     V.3,     Executive     Summary. 

Prepared    for    the    Getty    Center    for    Education    in    the    Arts.       Getty    Center,    Los 

Angeles. 
The   Artist's  Manual:     Equipment,   Materials,  Techniques,   Stan  Smith,  ed.,    1980. 

Mayflower  Books,  $19.95  (not  in  BIP). 
Assessing  Curriculum  Guides  for   Art  Education,    1987.      National   Art   Education 

Association  (pamphlet). 
Barrell,  3ohn.     The   Dark   Side  of  the   Landscape,    1983.     Cambridge  University 

Press,  $17.95. 
Barthes,  Roland.     Image,   Music,  Text,    1978.     Hill  &    Wang,  $9.95. 
Baxandall,   Michael.     Painting  and  Experience   in   15th  Century  Italy,   2nd  ed., 

1988.     Oxford   University  Press,  $9.95  (pap.). 

.     Patterns  of   Intention,    1987.      Yale  University   Press,  $11.95  (pap.). 

Berger,  John.     About  Looking,    1980.     Pantheon,  $6.95  (pap.). 

.     A  Painter  of  Our  Time,    1981.     Writers  &  Readers,  $4.95  (pap.). 

.     Permanent  Red:     Essays  in  Seeing,    1981.      Writers  <5c   Readers,  $6.95  (pap.) 

.     The   Success  &   Failure  of  Picasso,    1980.     Pantheon,  $7.95  (pap.). 

.     Ways  of   Seeing,    1977.     Peter  Smith,  $14.95. 

Beyond  Creating:     The   Place   for   Art  in   America's  Schools,   A  Report  by  the   Getty 

Center  for  Education  in  the   Arts,   1875  Century  Park  East,  Suite  2300,  Los  Angeles, 

CA   90067-2561,   April    1985.   Free. 
Brommer,  Gerald  E.      Discovering   Art   History,   2nd  ed.,    1988.     Davis   Mass,  $26.95. 

.     Teacher's  guide   for   Discovering   Art   History.     $8.95. 

Brommer,  Gerald  F.  &  George   F.   Horn.     Art  in  Your   World,   2nd  ed.,    1985.     Davis 

Publishing,  $23.95  (text)  $8.95  (teacher's  guide). 
.     Art  in   Your   Visual   Environment,   2nd  ed.,    1985.     Davis   Mass,  $23.95 

(text)  $8.95  (teacher's  guide). 
Brommer,  Gerald  F.   &   Nancy  Kinne.     Exploring  Painting,    1988.     Davis  Publishing, 

$23.95. 
Brown,  et  al.     American  art  (as  a  subject)  (not   in  BIP). 
Broude,  Norma  and  Mary  Garrard,  eds.,  Feminism  and   Art   History:     Questioning  the 

Litany,    1982.     Harper-Row,  $18.95. 
Broudy,  Harry  S.     The  Role  of   Imagery  in  Learning.     Getty  Center  for  Education 

in   the   Arts,  $7.50. 
Bryson,  Norman.     Vision  and  Painting:     The   Logic  of  the  Gaze,    1986.     Yale 

University  Press,  $10.95. 
Burgin,  Victor.     The   End  of    Art   Theory:     Criticism  &   Postmodernity,    1986. 

Humanities,  $12.50. 
Buzan,  Tony.      Make  the   Most  of   Your   Mind,    1986.     S&S,  $7.95. 

.     Speed  Reading,  rev.  ed.,   1988.     Wells,  $8.95. 

.     Use   Your  Perfect   Memory,   2nd  ed.,    1987.     Dutton,  $10.95. 

•     Use   Both  Sides  of   Your   Brain,  rev.  ed.     Dutton,  $7.95. 


Campbell,  Joseph.     The   Power  of   Myth,    1988.     Doubleday,  $19.95. 

Canaday,  John.      Mainstreams  of   Modern   Art  (not   in  BIP) 

.     What  is   Art?     An  Introduction  to  Painting,  Sculpture  &   Architecture, 

1980.     Knopf,  $22.00. 
Career  Resources  List   for   Visual  Artists,    1987.     Union  of  Independent  Colleges 

of    Art,   Kansas  City,   MO   (pamphlet). 
Chapman,  Laura   H.      Approaches  to   Art  in   Education,    1979.     Harcourt  Brace 

J  ovanovich,  $24. 00. 
.     Instant   Art   Instant  Culture;     The  Unspoken  Policy   for   American   Schools 

1982.     Teachers  College,  $15.95. 
Clark,  T.J.     The   Absolute   Bourgeois:     Artists  3c   Politics  in  France,    1848-1851, 

1982.     Princeton   University  Press,  $38.00. 
.     The   Image  of  the   People:     Gustave  Courbet  &   the    1848   Revolution,    1982. 

Princeton  University  Press,  $38.00. 
College   Entrance   Examination   Board.      Academic   Preparation  in  the   Arts:     Teaching 

for  Transition   from   High   School  to  College,    1985. 
Conant,   Howard.      Art   in   Education  (not  in  BIP). 
Derrida,  Jacques.     The   Truth   in  Painting,    1987.     University  of  Chicago  Press, 

$19.95. 
Discipline-Based   Art   Education:     What  Forms   Will   It  Take?     Proceedings  of   a 

National  Invitational  Conference.     The   Getty  Center   for   Education   in  the   Arts,  Los 

Angeles,  CA.,  January    1987,   free. 
Edwards,  Betty.      Drawing  on   the   Artist   Within:      An  Inspirational  &   Practical 

Guide   to  Increasing   Your  Creative  Powers,    1987.     S&S,  $10.95  (pap.). 
.      Drawing  on  the  Right   Side  of   the   Brain,    1979.     J. P.   Tarcher,  $10.95 

(pap.) 
Eisner,   Elliot.     Educating   Artistic   Vision,    1972.      Macmillan,   write   for  price. 
.     The   Role  of    Discipline-Based   Art   Education  in   America's  Schools.     Getty 

Center  for  Education  in  the   Arts,  $7.50. 
Essentials  of   a  Quality   Art  Program,    1981.      National  Art   Education   Association, 

write   for  information  (pamphlet). 
Faulkner,  Ray.      Art  Today,  6th  ed.,    1987.     H   R   &    W,  $24.95. 
Fearing,   Kelly.     Helping  Children  See   Art  and  Make   Art,  Intermediate,   1982. 

Benton,  $44.00. 
.     Helping  Children  See   Art  and  Make   Art,   Primary   level,    1982.     Benton, 

$32.00. 
.     The   Way  of   Art:     Inner  Vision  Outer   Expression,   Vol.   I,    1986.     Benton, 

$17.79. 
.     The    Wav  of   Art:      Inner   Vision,  Outer   Expression,   Vol.   II,    1986.      Benton, 

$17.79. 

.     The    Way  of   Art.     Teacher's   Manual,    1986.     Benton,  $6.00. 

Feldman,  Edmund   B.     The   Artist,    1982.     P-H,  $21.95. 

.     Varieties  of  Visual   Experience,   3rd  ed.,    1987.     Abrams,  $40.00. 

First  Lessions:     A   Report  on   Elementary   Education   in   America,   from    William   J. 

Bennett,    1986.     U.S.   Department  of   Education. 
Foster,  Hal.     The   Anti-Aesthetic:     Essays  on  Postmodern  Culture,    1983.     Bay 

Press,  $8.95. 
Fowler,  Charles.     Can   We   Rescue  The   Arts  for   America's  Children?,    1988. 

American  Council  for  the   Arts,  $14.95. 
Gaitskell,  Charles   D.   &    Albert  Hurwitz.     Children  and  Their   Art:     Methods  for 

the   Elementary   School,   4th  ed.,    1982.     Harcourt   Brace   Jovanovich,  $25.00. 
Galyean,  Beverly.      Mind   Sight:     Learning  Through  Imaging,    1983.     Center   for 

Integrative   Learning,  Santa   Barbara,  CA.,  write   for  price. 
Gardner,   Howard.      Art,   Mind  &   Brain:      A   Cognitive   Approach  to  Creativity,    1982. 

Basic,  $13.95. 
.      Frames  of    Mind:      The   Theory   of   Multiple   Intelligences,    1985.      Basic, 

^23.50. 
Goftstein,    M.D.      Lives  of    the   Artists,    1981.      FS&G,  $8.95. 


Goldstein,  Ernest.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting;      Edward   Hicks-The   Peaceable 

Kingdom,    1982.     Garrard,  $9.84. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:     Cezanne-Mount   St.   Victoir   From   Les 

Launes,    1982.      Garrard,  1>9.84. 

.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:      Emanuel    Leutze-Washington   Crossing   the 

"Delaware,    1983.      Garrard,  $9.84. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost  in  a  Painting:     Eakins-Max  Schmidt  in  a  Single   Shell, 

1982.     Garrard,  $9.84.  " 

.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:     Hopper-Night   Hawks,    1982.     Garrard, 

H>9.84. 
•     Let's  Get  Lost   in  a  Painting:     Grant   Wood-American  Gothic,    1984.      NAL, 

$9.95. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:     Joseph   Stellar-The   Brooklyn   Bridge   (not 

in    BIP). 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painging:      Monet-The    Water  Lillies,    1982.      Garrard, 

$9.84. 
.     Let's  Get  Lost  in  a  Painting:     Picasso-Three   Musicians,    1982.     Garrard, 

$9.84. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:     Remington-Past   for  the   Timber,    1982. 

Garrard,  $9.84. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:     Renoir-Girl   with   A    Watering  Can,    1982. 

Garrard,  1>9~.84. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:     Seurat-A  Sunday   Afternoon  on  the   Grand 

Jette,    1982.     Garrard,  $9.84. 
.     Let's  Get   Lost   in  a  Painting:      Winslow   Homer-The   Gulf  Stream,    1982. 

Garrard,  $8.95. 
.     Understanding  and  Creating   Art,   Books   1    &   2,  annotated  teacher's 

edition  (not   in   BIP). 
Gombrich,   E.   H.      Art,  Perception  &   Reality,    1972.     Johns  Hopkins,  $5.95  (pap.). 
.     Meditations  on  a  Hobby   Horse:     And  Other   Essays  on  the  Theory  of    Art, 

1985.     University  of  Chicago  Press,  $14.95  (pap.). 
.     Reflections  on  the   History  of    Art:     Views  &  Reviews,    1988.     University 

of   California  Press,  $27.50. 
.     The   Sense  of  Order:     A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of   Decorative    Art,    1984. 

Cornell   University   Press,  $24.95  (pap.). 

.     The   Story  of   Art,    1 4th  ed.,    1985.      P-H,  $24.95. 

Grun,  Bernard.      The  Timetables  of   History:      A   Horizontal  Linkage  of   People   and 

Events,   new,  updated  edition,    1987.      S&S,  $17.95. 
Hampton-Turner,  Charles.      Maps  of  the    Mind,    1982.      Macmillan,  $12.95. 
Harris.      Women  painters  (as   a  subject)  (can't    find  in   BIP). 
Hartt,   Frederick.      Art:      A   History  of   Painting,   Sculpture,   Architecture,   2nd 

ed.,    1985.      Abrams,  $49.50. 
.     Art:      A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,    Architecture,   Vol.   II,    1985. 

P-H  ,   $23.95  (pap.). 

.      History  of   Italian   Renaissance   Art,    3rd  ed.,    1987.      Abrams,  $45.00. 

Harvey,   Michael.     Creative   Lettering,    1985.     Taplinger,  $7.95. 

Haskell,  Francis.     Rediscoveries,    1980.     Cornell   University  Press,  $16.95. 

Hatfield,  Thomas  A.     An   Art  Teacher  in  Every   School,    1983.      Whitehall  Publishing, 

write   for   information. 
Henderson,   Linda.     The   Fourth   Dimension  and   Non-Euclidean  Geometry  in   Modern 

Art,    1983.     Princeton  University  Press,  $25.50. 
Holly,   Michael   A.      Panofsky  and   the   Foundations  of    Art   History,    198  5.     Cornell 

University   Press,  $7.95. 
Horn,  George   F.      Experiencing   Art  in  the   Elementary   School  (not   in   BIP). 
Hubbard,  Guy.      Art   for   Elementary  Classrooms,    1982.      P-H,   write   for   information. 
Hughes.      Shock  of   the   New.      Random,  $18.00. 
Hurwitz,   Al.     The  Joyous  Vision:      A   Source   Book   for   Elementary   Art   Appreciation 

(not   in   BIP). 


.     The   Gifted  &   Talented  in   Art;      A   Guide   to  Program   Planning,    1983. 

Davis,  $10.95. 
Huyghe,  Rene,  ed.     Larousse   Encyclopedia  of  Prehistoric  and   Ancient   Art  (not   in 

BIP). 
Issues  in   Discipline-Based   Art  Education:     Strengthening  the   Stance   Extending 

the   Horizons.     Getty  Center  for   Education  in  the   Arts,  $9.00. 
Janson,   H.W.     A   Basic   History  of   Art,   3rd  ed.,    1987.     Abrams,  $45.00 

.     History  of   Art,   3rd  ed.,    1986.      Abrams,  $45.00 

Jefferson,   Blanche.     Teaching  Art  to  Children  (not   in  BIP). 

Johnson,   Wary   Frisbee.     Visual   Workouts:     A  Collection  of   Art-Making   Problems, 

1983.      P-H,  $24.00. 
Kepes,  Gyorgy.     Language   of   Vision   (not   in   BIP). 

.     The   Visual   Arts  Today,   Bks.     Demand  UMI,  $69.50  (pap.) 

Knobler,   Nathan.      The    Visual    Dialogue,   3rd  ed.   (not   in   BIP). 

Koch,  Rudolf.     The   Book  of   Signs.      Peter  Smith,  $14.00. 

Lauter,   Estelle.      Women   as   Mythmakers:      Poetry   and   Visual   Art   by 

Twentieth-Century   Women,    1984.      Indiana  University   Press,  $25.00. 
Lehner,   Ernest.     Symbols,  Signs,  Signets.      Peter  Smith,  $16.50. 
Levy,   Virginia.     Let's  Go  to   the    Art   Museum,    1988.      Abrams,  $8.95  (pap.). 
Linderman,   Earl.     Developing   Artistic   and  Perceptual   Awareness,    5th  ed.,    1985, 

William   C.   Brown,   write   for  information. 
Looking   At   Art  Through  Its  Basic   Elements.     J.   Paul  Getty   Museum,    17985  Pacific 

Coast  Highway,   Malibu,  CA,    1984,  free. 
Lowenfeld,    Viktor  and  Brittain,   W.   Lambert.     Creative  and   Mental  Growth,  8th 

ed.,    1987.      Macmillan,   write  for  information. 
Mason,  Rachel.      Art   Education  and  Multiculturalism,    1988.     Routledge,  Chapman  & 

Hall,  29   West   35th   Street,   New   York,   NY    10001,  $45.00. 
Mattil,  Edward  L.      Meaning  in  Crafts,   3rd  ref.  ed.,   1971.     P-H,  $32.00. 
Mayer,  Ralph.     The    Artist's  Handbook  of   Materials  and  Techniques,   4th  ed.,  rev. 

&   updated,    1981.     Viking,  $24.95. 
McCarthy,   Michael  J.     Introducing   Art   History:     A  Guide   for  Teachers,   Bks. 

Ontario  Institute   for  Studies  in  Education  Series  #33.     Demand  UMI,  $32.00. 
McFee,   June   K.   &   Rogena   M.   Degge.     Art,  Culture  and   Environment:     A  Catalyst   for 

Teaching,    1980.      Kendall-Hunt,  $22.95. 
Michael,  John   A.      Art  &    Adolescence:     Teaching   Art  at  the   Secondary  Level,    1983. 

Teachers  College,  $16.95. 
.     The   Lowenfeld  Lectures:     Viktor   Lowenfeld  on   Art  Education  &  Therapy, 

1982.      Pennsylvania   State  University  Press,   $29.50. 
Mitchell,    W.J.T.      Iconology:      Image,   Text,   Ideology,    1987.     University  of   Chicago 

Press,  $8.95. 
Mittler,  Gene.      Art  in  Focus,    1986.     Bennett   Knight. 
Morman,  Jean   Mary.     Art:     Of   Wonder  and  a  World,    1978.     Art   Education,  $17.20. 

.      Art:     Of    Wonder   and   a   World,  Teacher's   Manual.      $4.70. 

.      Art:     Tempo  of  Today,    1978.     Art   Education,  $T7.20. 

.     Art:     Tempo  of  Today,  Teacher's   Manual.     $4.70. 

Munro,   Eleanor.     Originas:     American   Women   Artists,    1982.     S&S,  $12.50. 
National   Endowment   for   the   Arts.     Toward  Civilization: Overview   from   a  Report 

on   Arts  Education,    May,    1988. 
Nelson,  George.     How  to   See:      A   Guide   to  Reading  Our   Manmade  Environment,    1979. 

Little,  $14.95  (pap.). 
New   Horizons  for  Learning.     On  the   Beam:     The   First   Five   Years. 
Nigrosh,   Leon  I.     Clay  work:     Form  and   Idea  in  Ceramic   Design,    1986.     Davis 

Publishin^7T26.95. 
Nochlin,   Linda.      Women,   Art   &   Power   &   Other   Essays,    1988.      Harper   Row,  $22.50. 
Office   of   Public   Instruction,   Helena,   MT.      Suitcase   Art;    V.l,   Leonardo  da 

Vinci;    V.2,   Rembrandt   van   Rijn;   V.3,"  Claude    Monet;   V.4,   Paul   Klee;   V.5, 

Pablo   Picasso. 
Oxford  Series  on   Art. 


Panofsky,   Erwin.     Idea:      A  Concept   in   Art   Theory,    1974.      Harper   Row,   $7.95. 

Meaning   in   the   Visual    Arts,    1984.     University  of  Chicago  Press,  $12.50. 
Parker,   Rozsica   <5c   Pollack,  Grieselda.     Old   Mistresses:     Women,   Art   &   Ideology, 

1982.      Pantheon,   $19.00. 
Performing   Together:     The   Arts   and   Education   in   America   from   William   J.    Bennett, 

1986.     U.S.   Department   of   Education. 
Pischel,   Gina.      A   World   History  of   Art,   2nd   rev.  ed.  (not   in  BIP). 
Pollock,  Grieselda.     Vision   and   Difference:     Feminity,   Feminism   &  the   Histories 

of   Art,    19881     Routledge,  Chapman  <5c   Hall,  $14.95. 

Praeger   Series. 
Preble,   Duane   and  Sarah.     Artforrns,  4th  ed.,    1988.     Harper-Row,  $29.95. 
The  Preservice  Challenge:     Discipline-Based   Art   Education  and  Recent   Reports  on 

Higher   Learning.     Getty  Center   for  Education   in   the   Arts,  $12.00 
Prodo,   Michael.     The  Critical   Historians  of   Art,    1982.     Yale  University   Press, 

$37.00. 
Purposes,  Principles,  and   Standards   for  School   Art  Programs,    1982.     National   Art 

Education   Association,   write    for   information. 
Quality   Art   Education:     Goals   for  Schools,    1986.     Texas   Art   Education 

Association,   Austin,  TX. 
Raboff,  Ernest,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,    1987.      HarpJ.,   $11.70. 

.     Pablo   Picasso,    1987.     HarpJ.,  $1 1.95. 

.     Pierre-Auguste   Renoir,    1987.     HarpJ.     $11.70. 

.     Rembrandt,    1987.     HarpJ.     $11.95. 

Ragans,  Rosalind.      ArtTalk,    1986.      Emporia:     Bennett   Knight. 

.     ArtTalk:     Instructor's  Guide  and  Teacher's  Resource  Book,    1986. 

Emporia:   Bennett   Knight. 
A   Rationale   for   the   Arts   in   Education,   A   report   by  Henry   A.   Wicke,    1982. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 
Rico,  Gabriele.     Writing   the   Natural    Way:     Using  Right-Brain  Techniques   to 

Release   Your  Expressive   Powers,    1983.     J. P.  Tarcher,  $10.95  (pap.). 
Ritvo,  Phyllis.     Career  Guidance   in  the   Arts  and   Humanities:     Activities, 

Information  and  Resources   for  Grades   7-12.  (not   in  BIP). 
Rosenblum,   Robert.     Ninteenth-Century   Art,    1984.     Abrams,  $45.00. 
Roukes,   Nicholas.      Art   Synectics,    1984.     Davis   Mass,  $14.95. 

.     Design  Synectics,    1988.     Davis   Mass,  $23.95. 

Rubin,   Judith   A.     Child   Art   Therapy:     Understanding  &   Helping  Children   Through 

Art,   2nd   ed.,    1984.     Reinhold,  $22.95. 
Ryan,   Michael.      Marxism  and   Deconstruction:     A  Critical   Articulation,    1982. 

Johns   Hopkins,  $8.95. 
Samples,   Bob.     Openmind-Wholemind:     Parenting  &  Teaching   Tomorrow's  Children 

Today,    1987.      Jalmar   Press,  $14.95. 
Sayre,   Henry.      Writing   About   Art  (not   in  BIP). 

Schinneller,   James   A.      Art:     Search  and   Self-Discovery  (not   in  BIP). 
Selz,   Jean.      Matisse.     Crown,  $12.95. 
Selz,  Peter.     Art   in  Our  Times:     A  Pictortial   History    1890-1980,    1981.     Harcourt 

Brace   Jovanovich,  $18.50. 
Seznec,   Jean.     The   Survival   of   the  Pagan  Gods:     The   Mythological   Tradition   &   Its 

Place   in   Renaissance  Humanism  &  Art,    1972.     Princeton  University  Press,  $10.00. 
Shahn,  Ben.     The  Shape   of  Content,    1957.     Harvard  University  Press,  $8.95. 
Smith  &   Horn.     Experiencing   Art   in  Elementary  School  (not   BIP) 
The  Spiritual   in   Art:     Abstract   Painting    1890-1985,   Maurice   Tuchman  et   al., 

1986.     Abbeville   Press,  $55.00 
Sporre,  Dennis   J.     The   Arts,    1984.     P-H,   write    for   information. 
Steinberg,  Leo.     Other   Criteria,    1972.     Oxford  University   Press,  $29.95. 
.     The   Sexuality  of  Christ   in   Renaissance   Art  <Sc   in   Modern  Oblivion,    1984. 

Pantheon,  $19.95. 
Stribling,   Mary   Lou.     Art   From   Found   Materials:     Discarded  and  Natural  (not   in 

BIP). 


Svetlana,   Alpers.     The   Art   of   Describing,    1983.     University  of  Chicago   Press, 

$42.50. 
Teaching  of   Art:     The   Roots   of  Self-Deception,    1934.     Putnam  Publishing  Group, 

$19.95. 
Thames  and   Hudson.      World  of   Art   Series  (not    in   BIP). 
Ventura,  Piero.     Great    Painters,    1984.     Putnam  Publishing  Group,  $19.95. 
Von  Oech,   Roger.      Kick   in   the   Seat  of   the  Pants,    1986.      Harper   Row,  $9.95  (pap.). 

.      A   Whack  on   the  Side   of   the   Head,    1988.     Warner,  $10.95  (pap.). 

Wachowiak,   Frank.     Emphasis   Art:     A   Qualitative   Art   Program,   4th  ed.,    1985. 

Harper   Row,  $33.50. 
Walker,  Barbara.     The   Woman's   Dictionary  of  Symbols  &  Sacred  Objects,    1988. 

Harper   Row,  $19.95. 
Wallis,   Brian,  ed.,   Art   After    Modernism:     Essays  on  Rethinking  Representation, 

1987.     Godine,  $15.95. 
Wankelman,  Philip   R.     Arts   &  Crafts:     A   Handbook  of   Arts  &  Crafts   for  Elementary 

&  Junior  High  School   Teachers,  6th  ed.,    1985.     William  C.   Brown,   write   for 

information. 
What    Works:     Research  about  Teaching  and   Learning,  a   report   from   William  3. 

Bennett,    1987.     U.S.   Department   of  Education. 
Wilson,   Brent;   Al   Hurwitz,   Marjorie   Wilson.     Teaching   Drawing   from   Art,    1987. 

Davis   Mass,  $19.95. 
Wolfe,   3anet.     The   Social   Production  of   Art,    1981.     St.   Martin,  $27.50 
Wolfflin,  Heinrich.     Principles   of   Art   History:     The   Problem  of   the   Development 

of  Style   in  Later   Art.     Dover,  $5.95  (pap.). 
Yates,  Francis.     The   Art   of    Memory,    1974.     University  of  Chicago  Press,  $15.95. 

AUDIOVISUAL 

Abstract   Expressionism:     New   York   School,  EAV,    1974.     Approximately  $100.00  (slide  set 

w/cassettes). 
The   Art  of   Assemblage,  EAV,    1974.     Approximately  $100.00  (slide  set   w/cassette). 
Art   Since   Pop,   Educational   Audiovisual,    1978.     $96.00   in    1986  (2   sound   filmstrips   + 

teacher's   notes). 
Art   Since   Pop,  Educational   Audiovisual,    1986.     Approximately  $50.00  (video). 
Baroque    Art   and    Music.      Educational   Audiovisual,    1974.     (2  sound    filmstrips   + 

teacher's  notes). 
The   Break   With  Tradition.     Center   for  Humanities,    1974.     $103.84   in    1986  (SO  slides 

+    1   cassette   +    1    teacher's  guide   +    1    summary  sheet). 
Color   Perceptions.     Crystal   Productions,   Aspen,  CO,    1986.     $64.00   in    1988  (2   sound 

filmstrips   +    1   guide). 
Color:     The   Artist's  Inspiration.     Educational   Dimensions  Group,    1987.     $168.00  in 

1986  (4   sound   filmstrips   +    1   guide). 
Contemporary   Trends.     Center   for   Humanities,   !974.     $103.84   in    1986  (SO   slides   + 

cassette   +    1    teacher's  guide). 
Don't   Eat   the  Pictures:     Sesame   Street  at   the   Metropolitan   Museum  of   Art.     Children's 

Television   Workshop,    1987.     Approximately  $50  (1   video). 
Eighteenth  Century   Art  and    Music.     Educational   Audiovisual,    1977.     $96.00   in    1986  (2 

sound   filmstrips   +   teacher's  notes). 
Elementary  Art   Program,   Blocks  2   &  6.     SWRL   Educational   Research  and   Development, 

distributed  by  Phi  Delta   Kappa,    1977  (12   filmstrips   w/teaching  units   in  each  block). 
Elements  of  Sculpture.     Educational   Audiovisual,    1978.     $93.59  in    1979  (4  sound 

filmstrips   +   teacher's  notes). 
Exploring   the  Heart   and   Mind.     Center   for  Humanities,    1974.     $103.84   in    1986  (80 

slides   +    1   cassette   +    1    teacher's  guide). 
Four   Women   Artists:     O'Keefe,   Frankenthaller,     Nevelson,   Mariosol.      Multimedia 

Servi-Center,    1975.      Approximately  $80. 00 T2   sound   filmstrips). 
Impressionism   in   Art   and   Music.      Education   Audiovisual,    1970.     $96.00   in    1986  (2   sound 

filmstrips   +   teacher's  guide). 
In    A   Brilliant    Light:     Van   Gogh   in   Aries.      Home   Vision,   Metropolitan   Museum,    1984. 


Approximately   $50  (video). 
An  Inquiry  Into   Human   Perception:     The   Nature  of  Beauty  as  Ugliness.     The   Center    for 

Humanities,  Inc.,    1972.     $T98.8<f   in    1986  (160  slides   in  2  carousels). 
Medieval   Art   and   Music.      Educational   Audiovisual,    1976.     $49.44   in    1977  (2   sound 

filmstrips   +   teacher's   notes). 
Memphis:     The  New   Design.     Educational   Audiovisual.      Approximately   $50.00  (video). 
The    Middle    Ages.      Reading   O'Reilly,    1984.     $89.00   in    1985  (3   sound    filmstrips   +    1 


guide). 
The   Mystery  of  Picasso,     (video— from  Lynda  Sexson). 
National  Gallery  of   Art.      Pioneer   Video,  Inc.,   NY,    1983.     $95.00   for   laser  disc, 

^50. 00     for     computer     disk     (1645     art     works     &     tour     on     interactive     laserbeam 

videodisc). 
Painting  That   Fools   the   Eye.      Educational   Dimensions,    1986.     $80.00   in    1988  (2  sound 

filmstrips   +    1    teacher's  guide). 
Paper    Making: Handmade  Paper:     Paper    Making  Techniques.     Crystal   Productions,    1980. 

Approximately  $400.00  (2   slide   sets  <5c   tape). 
Philip  Pearlstein  Draws   the   Artist's   Model.     Interactive   Media  Corporation,  NY. 

$69.95   in    1989  (an   interactive   laserbeam  videodisc). 
Pop  and  Op   Art.     Educational   Audiovisual,    1986.     $118.18  in   1989  (1   video  cassette   +    1 

guide). 
Portrait  of  an  Artist   Series.     RM   Arts—Home   Vision.     Vol.3  Louise  Nevelson:      Women   in 

Art,     1977;    Vol.6     Paul    Cesanne,     1985;    Vol.8    Edgar    Degas,     1980;    Vol.9    Georges 

Seurat,    1979;    Vol.12    David    Hockney,    1983;   Vol.13    Marc   Chagall,    1985;   Vol.18   Joan 

Miro,    1978;   Vol.20   Kandinsky,    1986:  Vol.24  Chillida,    1985.     Approximately  $30  each 

(video  cassettes). 
Reconstruction   of  Space.     Center   for  Humanities,    1974.     $103.84   in    1986  (80  slides   + 

cassette   +   teacher's  guide). 
Reinhold  Visuals.      1   Line;   2   Mass;   3  Organization;  4  Surface;   5  Color;  6   Movement;   7 

Perception;    8    Space;    9    Light;    10    Fantasy    and    Illusion.       Van    Nostrand    Reinhold 

Publishing,   7625  Empire   Drive,   Florence,  KY  41042.     $8.95  (catalog   for   10  portfolios 

of   posters). 
Renaissance   Art  and   Music.     Educational   Audiovisual,    1984.     Approximately   $80.00  (2 

sound    filmstrips   +    teacher's   notes   +   worksheets). 
Rodriquez,  Susan.     Art   Smart!      Approximately  $75  (kit). 
The  Role   of   Art   in  General   Education   with  Harry  S.  Broudy.     Getty  Center    for   Education 

in    the   Arts.     $15.00  (video). 
Romanticism   in   Art   and   Music.     Educational   Audiovisual,    1972.     Approximately  $50.00  (2 

sound   filmstrips   +   text   of   narration   +   lists  of   works  of  art). 
Romanticism:     The    Age  and  Its   Art.      Warren  Schloat,    1971.     $40.00  in    1973  (2   sound 

filmstrips   +   teacher's  guide   +  booklet). 
Sewn,  Stitched   3c  Stuffed.     Crystal   Productions,    1983.     (1   sound    filmstrip). 
The   Shock  of   the  New,  parts    1-8.      Approximately  $80.00  (4  videos). 
Shorewood   Fine    Art   Reproductions,  Inc.,   27  Glen   Road,  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut   06482. 

Shorewood    Collection    Catalog;   Shorewood    Art   Programs    for   Schools   K-12;   The    Art 

Reference  Guide;   Artists'   Biographies   for   the   Art   Reference   Guide. 
Surrealism   in   Art  and   Music7     Educational  Audiovisual,    1976.     $49.59   in    1979  (2   sound 

filmstrips   +   teacher's  notes). 
Twentieth-Century   Artistic   Revolutions.     Educational   Audiovisual,    1986.     $126.18  in 

1989  (1   videocassette   +    1   guide   +   5  worksheets). 
20th   Century  Trends  II.     Reading   <5c  O'Reilly,    1982.     Approximately  $50.00  (2   sound 

filmstrips   +  program  guides). 
The  Value   of   Art   in  Education,    1987.     Getty  Center   for   Education   in   the   Arts,    1875 

Century    Park    East,    Suite    2300,    Los    Angeles,    CA    90067-2561.      $25.00   (set    of    2 

videos). 
Vincent   Van  Gogh:      A  Portait   in  Two  Parts   with  Leonard   Nimoy.     North   American 

Phillips  Corporation,    1982.      Approximately  $70.00  (an   interactive   laserbeam 

videodisc). 
Wearable   Art.     Crystal   Productions,    1985.     Approximately  $25  (1   sound   filmstrip). 


CURRICULA 

Alexander,   Kay.     Learning  to   Look  and   Create:     The  Spectra   Program   Grades   1-3,   1987, 

Grades  4-6,    1988.     Dale  Seymour  Publications,  Palo   Alto,  CA,  write   for  information. 
Arizona   Essential   Skills  for   Visual   Art,   July    1988.     Arizona   Department  of   Education 

State   Superintendent  of   Public  Instruction,  Phoenix,   Arizona. 
The   Art  Book;     An  Art   Program   for  Grades  One  Through   Eight  by  Susanne   Woyciechosica, 

Doosy   Habbe   and    Annie   Cicale,    1980.      Art   Department,   School   District    1,   Missoula 

Public  Schools,   Missoula,   MT. 
Art  Education:     Planning  for  Teaching  and   Learning.     Publications   Distribution  Office, 

Texas   Education   Agency,   1701    N.  Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  TX   78701-1494.     $20.00. 
Arts  in   Education:     A   Process  Model.     Missoula  School   District   #1,  215   South   6th   West, 

Missoula,   MT   59801. 
Brooks,   Rebecca,   Louise   Hudgins,   Katherine  Reid  &   Emma   Lea   Mayton.     Through   Their 

Eyes,   Primary  &  Intermediate   Level:     A   Sequentially   Developed   Art  Program  for 

Grades   1-3  and   4-6,    1989.     W.S.  Benton  A:   Co.,   Austin,  TX,  write   for  information. 
Chapman,   Laura.     Discover   Art,   Volumes   1-6  with   teachers'   manuals,    1985.     Davis 

Publications,   Worcester,   Mass. 
.     Teaching   Art    1-3  &   4-6,    1989.      Davis   Publications,   Worcester,   MA,   write   for 

information. 
Cornia,   Ivan.      Art  is  Elementary:      Teaching   Visual   Thinking  Through   Art   Concepts, 

grades  K-6,   1983.     Gibbs  M.   Smith.     $20.00  (teacher's  manual). 
Elementary   Fine   Art   Alaska  Curriculum  Guide,  First  Edition,   August   1985.     Alaska 

Department  of  Education. 
Herberholz,  Barbara.     Art  in   Action   Enrichment  Program    1    &   2  (art  prints).     Coronado 

Publication.     $269.82   total  ($1 32.00~each  +  $2.91   each   for  teachers'   manuals). 
HRW    Art   Works   1-3  3c   4-6,   1989.     Holt,  Rinehart   Winston,   NY,  write  for  information. 
Hubbard,   Guy.     Art  in   Action,   Volumes   1-8   with   teachers'   manuals,   1986.     Coronado 

Publications.     $23.75  each   for   text;  $6.00  each   for  manuals. 
Planning   Art   Education  In. ..Ohio.  ■ 

Secondary   Fine   Arts  Alaska   Curriculum  Guide,  First   Edition,   August    1985.     Alaska 

Department  of   Education. 
State   Goals  for   Learning  and   Sample   Learning  Objectives:     Fine  Arts,  Grades   3,  6, 

10,    12,    December    1986.      Illinois    State    Board    of    Education,    Department   of    School 

Improvement  Services. 
Visual  &   Performing   Arts  Curriculum  Guidelines  for   Washington  Schools,   May,   1987. 

Division    of    Instructional    Programs    and    Services,    Office    of    the    Superintendent    of 

Public  Instruction,   Olympia,   WA. 
Visual  and   Performing   Arts   Framework   for   California  Public   School:      Kindergarten 

Through   Grade   Twelve,    1982.     California  State   Department  of   Education,   P.O.     Box 

271,   Sacramento,   CA   95802. 
Visual   Arts   Curriculum   K-12,    1987.     Helena  School   District   #1,   Helena,   MT. 
Visual   Arts  Curriculum,   January    1988.     Missoula  School   District   1,   Missoula,   MT. 

PERIODICALS 

Art  and   Man   with  teacher's  edition.     $9.00/yr  +   $19.00/yr   for   teacher's  ed. 

Art  Criticism.     NYU  at   Stonybrook.     Approximately  $20.00. 

Artforum.     $36.00/yr. 

Corona,  Vols.  I, II, III.     From   the  History  <5c   Philosophy  Department  at   MSU   in  Bozeman, 

MT.     $7.00/each. 
Design  for   Arts   Education.     $32.00/yr. 
Journal  of   Aesthetic  Education.     $25.00/yr. 
Journal  of   Aesthetics  and   Art   Criticism.     $20.00/yr. 
Visual   Arts   Research,   University   of   Illinois.      Approximately  $20.00/yr. 
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